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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

^TfJHE historical interest of Religion in various 
forms increases remarkably with the pro- 
gress of time. In former ages it was believed by 
the mass of Jews, Christians and Mohammedans, 
that all Divine truth was restricted to the know- 
ledge of the Jewish nation. All other faiths, 
more ancient or contemporaneous, were generally 
thought by the votaries of these religions, devoid 
of truth and the mere productions of ignorant 
fancy or misleading conception. This general 
depreciation of ancient religions seems now for 
the first time in history, fast yielding, at least in 
Christian minds, to a very different and infinitely 
higher sense of their moral value. This centurj- 
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especially its latter half, has introduced them 

to 
^ V 

to^the candid examination of educated Chris- 
fians, possessing a capacity for their compre- 
hension and a freedom for their discussion 
hitherto unknown in the religious history of 
man. One of the chief or most apparent reasons 
for this great change in relative religious esti- 
mation, is, of course, the vast increase of national 
intercourse. The facilities afforded by railways, 
telegraphs, and other inventions unknown till this 
century, enable distant nations to communicate 
with, comprehend, and explain to each other, 
with an ease and mutual advantage hitherto not 
permitted to the human race. Amid such in- 
tercourse and extension of national acquaintance, 
it is inevitable that men should form their 
opinions of each other's religions more from per- 
sonal knowledge than from historical representa- 
tion. In former centuries, few existing religions 
except the Jewish were known to Christians. 
That faith rigidly preserved by a peculiarly 
exclusive people, was too historically opposed to 
Christianity for the votaries of either to cultivate 
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friendly relations. Mere toleration was all that 
the Jews besought or expected for a long period, 
and was certainly more than was often extended 
to them. The votaries of other faiths were geo- 
graphically distant from, or politically opposed 
to, Christianity. The Mohammedans retaining 
the Holy Land and constantly warring with the 
British, French, and Russians, were long re- 
garded by them with equal enmity and far 
more apprehension than were the subjected 
Jews. The ancient faith of Zoroaster was but 
slightly known to learned Christians through 
historical tradition. The religions of Brahmin- 
ism, Buddhism, and of Confucius, confined to 
central and eastern Asia, were geographically 
almost excluded from Christian examination, 
and peculiarly disliked by Mohammedans, owing 
to political rivalry. It was evidently reserved 
for the end of this century to behold all these 
religions freely compared with surviving Juda- 
ism and predominant Christianity in a new 
world of religious thought. In this comparative 

study, Germany, Britain, and France take the 

B 2 
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lead. The conquests of Britain, France and 
Russia throughout Asia and Africa are vast, and 
to all appearance permanent. During many 
years their progress has encountered only defen- 
sive opposition from non-Christians. At the 
present time none of their territorial acquisitions 
are endangered except by each other. Even 
when their dominions terminate, their influence 
over neighbouring countries is only checked by 
their own political rivalry. At such a time, when 
the Christian powers either rule, or over-awe 
almost the entire world, the learning and exami- 
nation of Christian scholars follow in the track 
of Christian triumph and authority. Thus the 
ancient lands of Egypt, Assyria, Asia Minor, 
Persia, and Judea,are now alike open to Christian 
inquiry, being all more or less subject to Chris- 
tion rule or political influence. The power or 
enmity of non-Christians, which for many cen- 
turies opposed Christian progress, has compara- 
tively ceased, at the very time that the dis- 
coveries of this century have removed the obstruc- 
tions of distance by their power of almost in- 
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stantaneous communication. The accumulated 
learning and wisdom of past ages, long preserved 
in the libraries of European Christians, now 
enable them to examine with scholastic know- 
ledge the unprecedented discoveries of this en- 
terprising century. The earth seems to exhibit 
more and more its buried treasures, after allowing 
centuries of ignorant barbarism to pass before 
yielding its revelations to a long obscured power 
of appreciation. Among these revelations con- 
firming and illustrating the previous indications 
of history, those of the ancient religions of the 
world occupy the foremost place. 

"During the last fifty years, the authentic 
documents of the most important religions in 
the world have been recovered in a most un- 
expected and almost miraculous manner. 

We have now before us the canonical books 
of Buddhism ; the Zend-Avesta of Zoroaster 
is no longer a sealed book. With the dis- 
covery of these documents, a new era begins in 
the study of religion."* 

*Max Mailer's "Selected Essays," published in 1881. 
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Professor Max Miiller twice mentions the 
last fifty years (pages S-440) as a period un- 
precedented for the amount and importance 
of religious discovery in such a space of 
time. 

The ten or twelve years elapsing since he 
thus wrote has much increased the number of 
writers and thinkers on religious history. At 
the close of this 19th century, some extinct and 
some remaining religions are found to be of 
about the same antiquity. Those of Egypt, 
Greece, northern Europe, and Arabia have 
completely vanished, not a votary remaining, 
nor the least sign of a possible revival. In 
all these countries Christianity or Mohammed- 
anism prevail. 

Yet two religions of. perhaps equal antiquity 
to the first ever known, Judaism and Zoroastria- 
nism, survive, the former even flourishing, and 
though both subjected to Christian or Moham- 
medan rule, seem especially of late years to be 
rising in literary', intellectual, and even political 
importance. The latter half of this centur}' 
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sees these and other religions carefully examined 
by Christian readers, owing chiefly to British, 
French, and German travellers and scholars 
arousing in their fellow-countrymen renewed, 
interest in the ancient faiths of Asia, They, 
to some extent, unite the charm of novelty with 
the value of historical confirmation.* 

During some centuries the Christian world 
was chiefly occupied in converting the pagAn 
votaries of Greece and Rome, and those of Odin, 
in northern Europe. 

In both contests, Christian conquerors and 
preachers were completely successful, Christi- 
anity replacing these former religions in every 
country and town where they originally pre- 
vailed. But Christianity preached to subjected 
Jews throughout the Roman empire and to the 
independent Parsees, or followers of Zoroaster, 
in central Asia was practically a failure. 

The Jews, despite political subjection to their 

* " All important religions have sprung up in the East. Until 
very lately, the sacred books of the Brahmins, the Buddhists, and 
the Parsees were totally unknown in Europe." — Max Miiller's 
"Selected Essays,'' Vol. 11. 
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persecuted and persecuting offshoot, Christian- 
ity, preserved their ancient faith, while the Par- 
sees rejected Christianity with equal success 
and far more impunity.* At this period of 
religious history, immediately after the replace- 
ment of the European paganisms by Christian- 
ity before the rise of Mohammedanism or the 
discovery of Buddhism in any intelligible form, 
this rejection of Christianity by the two most 
ancient existing faiths appears a remarkable 
fact. 

Yet the votaries of neither made political nor 
territorial progress, while to the east of Persia, 
in parts of central and southern Asia the sin- 
gular faith of Buddha made vast progress for 
some centuries before the rise of Christianity, 
but was almost unknown to the rest of the 
world. 

This religion, thought by some to rather 
resemble Christianity, has been recently most 
carefully examined by Christian readers. 

In historical course it occupies a position 

* (iibbon's " Decline and Fall." 
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between Zoroastrianism and Christianity, and 
seems to have been little known till the learning 
and enterprise of this century revealed it to a 
world of Christian scholars and even some 
admirers.* It is of much later origin than Par- 
seeism,f and apparently attracts Christian atten- 
tion more than that ancient Persian faith which, 
surviving Mohammedan persecution, now has 
most of its believers in India under British 
rule. While little is discoverable about Zoroas- 
ter personally, the life and conduct of Buddha 
evidently resemble some among the Christian 
saints. 

The close of this century has, through the 
medium of translation, presented the Buddhist 
faith to Christians, eliciting an admiration for 
some of its doctrines which, even in the last cen- 
tury, would have seemed incredible.* 

* "Buddhism was stranded in all its attempts to reach the 
West. Persia alone attained to the making of a dogmatic 
religion, almost monotheistic besides being skilfully organised. 
Persia has not converted the world ; on the contrary, she was 
converted when she saw the flag of the Divine unity, proclaimed 
by Islam, appear on her frontiers." — Renan's ** Life of Jesus." 

t Haug's "Parsees." 
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Mohammedanism and the generous enthu- 
siastic character of its extraordinary founder 
have likewise won from Christian examiners an 
admiration never expressed before except by 
believers.f 

The religions of Judaism, Parseeism, Buddhism, 
and Mohammedanism are now examined with- 
out either dislike, scorn, or prejudice by the most 
learned among Christian nations.^ 

While all traces of the European paganisms 
of Jupiter and Odin seem vanished for ever, the 

* In *' Thoughts on Religious History," I stated that Buddhism 
had not left India. My authority was Sir Edwin Arnold (pre- 
face to the " Light of Asia'"), and Sir Monier Williams (" Budd- 
hism," p. 171) admits that it has "not wholly died away in 
India," but it appears to be found chiefly in Ceylon and Nepaul. 
In central Asia it continues paramount, and evidently attracts in- 
creased attention among Christian scholars and travellers. 

t Bosworth Smith's, " Mohammed and Mohammedanism," 
and Carlyle's " Heroes and Hero Worship." 

X *' The cardinal precepts, * Love your neighbour as yourself,' 
* Do as you would be done by,' * Return good for evil,' &c., 
are found in the old Egyptian ritual, the Vedic literature, and 
the maxims of Confucius, and still more conspicuously in the 
oldest writings of the Buddhist and Zoroastrian religions. The 
Rabbinical literature of the age immediately preceding that of 
Jesus is full of them." — Laing's " Problems of the Future." 
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equally ancient or contemporaneous faiths, Juda- 
ism, and Parseeism, with the comparatively 
modern Buddhism, and the yet more modern 
religions of Christianity and Mohammedanism, 
now absorb and influence the thoughts and lives 
of most civilised men. 

The faiths of Brahma and Confucius in India 
and China seem to some extent connected with 
Buddhism, and wherever the latter is most 
apparent it exercises a beneficent if not en- 
lightening influence * No other religion but the 
above merits much consideration as an existing 
faith. The grand, fanciful religion of Greece and 
Rome is still, and perhaps always will be, studied, 
and in some respects admired, by most educated 
men. The poetical beauty, picturesque imagery, 
and intellectual charm of the noble literature 
describing it must always render it interesting 
to accomplished, reflecting minds ; f but its 

* Arnold's " Light of Asia '' and Williams's " Buddhism." 

t *' It is a subject on which I love to forget the accuracy of a 

judge in the veneration of a worshipper and the gratitude of a 

child. From hence have spmng, either directly or indirectly, all 

the noblest creations of the human intellect ; the vast accom- 
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claim upon human belief has quite dis- 
appeared. Even among those scholars who 
chiefly study and perhaps understand it as well 
as its former votaries did, it is no longer re- 
spected as a faith, nor does it seem to afford 
much enlightenment about other religions* 

plishments and the brilliant fancy of Cicero ; the withering fire 
of Juvenal ; the plastic imagination of Dante, the humour of Cer- 
vantes ; the comprehension of Bacon ; the wit of Butler ; the 
supreme and universal excellence of Shakespeare. All the 
triumphs of truth and genius over prejudice and power, in every 
country and in every age, have been the triumphs of Athens. 
Wherever literature consoles sorrow or assuages pain, there is 
exhibite 1 in its noblest form the immortal influence of Athens. " 
Macaulay's " Miscellaneous Writings," Vol. I., written in 1824. 
When Macaulay wrote this beautiful panegyric, the ancient 
Asiatic religions were not so well known to Europeans as now. 
Were he living, he might admit that ** all the triumphs of truth 
and genius " were neither restricted nor due to the literature of 
Greece. 

* " The devout polytheist, though fondly attached to his 
national rites, admitted with implicit faith the different religions 
of the earth. The thin texture of the pagan mythology was in- 
terwoven with various but not discordant materials. 

The deities of a thousand groves and a thousand streams 
possessed in peace their local and respective influence. Such 
was the mild spirit of antiquity that the nations were less atten- 
tive to the difference than to the resemblance of their religious 
worship. The Greek, Roman, and barbarian, as they met 
before their respective altars, could easily persuade themselves 
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It appears to be merely the beautiful imaginary 
creation of some of the greatest men certainly 
that ever existed, yet who, by the mysterious 
will of their Creator, lived in complete ignorance 
about Him, at least according to His descrip- 
tions in the old Testament, the Gospel, and the 
Koran. The fact of so many wise, virtuous, 
learned men being, as it were, compelled to live 
in almost complete ignorance of any true faith, 
seems irreconcilable with the common idea 
among Christians and Mohammedans of the 
indispensable and essential value of a correct 
religious belief.* 

Their ignorance is yet more surprising when 
it is recollected that within a short distance from 

that, under various names, and with various ceremonies, they 
adored the same deities. 

Rome gradually became the common temple of her subjects, 
and the freedom of the city was bestowed on all the gods of man- 
kind."— Gibbon's " Decline and Fall," Vol. I., chap. ii. 

* " There is a law written in our nature itself, apart both from 
temporal sanctions and from the prolongation of existence after 
death, which of itself imposes upon sound minds a real obligation 
to good conduct."— Mr. Gladstone on " Ancient Beliefs '' (Nine- 
teenth Century^ 1891). 
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them, in the south of Syria, there existed the 
foundation of the chief reh'gions of the modern 
world.* 

The Greeks in commerce or travelling, and 
afterwards the Romans in military conquest and 
political rule, were well acquainted with the Jews. 

They were a people who, more perhaps than 
any other,made their way, even in ancient times, 
throughout all comparatively civilised lands, and 
were more or less known to all countries, whose 
inhabitants were either conquerors, traders, or 
travellers.f Yet their religion for many cen- 
turies remained their sole, exclusive, and prac- 

* " The peculiarities of Judaism and the rapid growth of Chris- 
tianity attracted their notice. They made war against the Jews, 
they made laws against the Christians, but they never opened 
the books of Moses. 

When we consider what sublime poetry, what curious history, 
what striking and peculiar views of the divine nature and of the 
social duties of men are to be found in the Jewish Scriptures, 
when we consider that two sects on which the attention of the 
(Roman) government was constantly fixed, appealed to those 
Scriptures as the rule of their faith and practice, this indifference 
is astonishing." — Macaulay's ** Miscellaneous Writings," Essay 
on History. 

t Milman's " Latin Christianity," also Bcaconsfield's " Life of 
Bcntinck," ch. xxiv. 
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tically almost unknown property. It was a 
subject which, instead of being thought, as in 
mediaeval and modern times, one of the most 
general or universal interest to all men, was to 
be preserved exclusively by one small nation as 
their inalienable or national possession.* It was 
really as much withheld from the intellectual 
neighbouring Greeks and Romans on the west, 
as from the Parsees and heathens to the south 
and east of Syria. Had the small province 
of Judea been an inaccessible island remote 
or excluded from all foreign intercourse, its 
religion could hardly have been more con- 
cealed than it was by its extraordinary nation, 
which freely mingling with many others in per- 
sonal acquaintance, travelling, or commerce, yet 
preserved its religion from the knowledge, inquiry, 
and, as far as possible, from the curiosity of all 
others.f 

* Milman's ** Christianity and Latin Christianity," also 
"LuxMundi." 

t **At the very time that Greece was growing weary of her gods, 
and was feeling after a higher form of faith, the Rabbis were 
busily inculcating among the people of Palestine an intense 
hatred of the Gentiles. It was even asserted that the Gentiles 
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Throughout many centuries, therefore, their 
faith remained unknown to the rest of the 
world, the special, exclusive, rigidly-guarded pos- 
session of the self-styled chosen race proudly 
believing itself preferred to every other by the 
sole Creator of all. Although calling Him a God 
of justice, the Jews apparently thought it not 
incompatible with this attribute to create many 
nations whose interests, property, and even lives 
were to be sacrificed to promote their own earthly 
welfare. 

Yet history teaches that their exclusive faith, 
after centuries of undisturbed religious isolation, 
was claimed, added to, and materially changed 
by Christianity and Mohammedanism. 

Both these offshoots Judaism utterly disowned, 
and for similar reasons.* 

had lost the nature of men, and only retained the instincts of the 
beasts. All knowledge of God was denied them ; they were 
God's enemies, and when they made inquiries of a Jew re- 
specting divine things, it was his duty to answer them with a 
suppressed curse." — Morrison's "Jews under the Romans," 

PP- 358-9. 

* Friedlander's "Jewish Religion," 
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The contests of these three religions, all claim- 
ing the same origin, did not, however, arise till 
after the disappearance of the Greek, Scandi- 
navian or Teutonic, and Arabian paganisms. 

The two last vanished completely, leaving 
scarcely a trace of their existence. Neither art, 
literature, and few authenticated legends adorn 
their memories nor revive interest in the lands 
where they once prevailed.* 

But Greek paganism, established in Greece, 
and continued and diffused by Rome, still en- 
gages the thoughts, and, in some respects, retains 
the admiration of most civilised nations.+ 

Without revealing religious truth or giving any 
theological information, the fascinating beauty 

* '* According to the Scandinavian mythology, the sacred duty 

of * blood-revenge* was acted on by the gods themselves; they 

were not only human in their vindictiveness, their cruelty 

and their quarrels with each other, but were supposed to 

have amours on earth and to consume the viands placed on 

their altars." — Herbert Spencer's *' Primitive Religious Ideas," 

Essay 5th. 

See also Carlyle's ** Heroes and Hero- Worship. " 

t"It is often observed that the ancient Greeks were more 

modern than our own ancestors of the middle ages." — '' New 

Chapters in Greek History," by Gardner, chap. xv. 

C 
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of this intellectual paganism finds perhaps nearly 

as ardent admirers among learned European 
Christians as it did among believers in its days 

of political supremacy.* 

Yet their admiration is no longer mingled with 
any belief. 

As a religious faith, instructing mankind about 
their Creator or their Future, it is utterly aban- 
doned as of no value whatever. 

It is only as the creation of the greatest human 
minds when left to themselves, and by the mys- 
terious divine will excluded from religious know- 
ledge and revelation, that this peculiar faith retains 
its intellectual charm throughout the modern edu- 
cated world. 

* " The elegant mythology of Homer gave a beautiful and 
almost a regular form to the polytheism of the ancient world." — 
Gibbon's << Decline and Fall," Vol I., chap. ii. 

** Neither Greeks nor Romans have left us anything that de- 
serves the name of Sacred Books. The Homeric poems are 
national epics." — Max Miiller's Preface to "The Sacred Books 
of the East." 
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CHAPTER II. 

" PARSEEISM." 

,F. all purely ancient faiths, unconnected 
with any modern idea or discovery, the 
most remarkable is that of Zoroaster, called 
also Zerdusht or Zarathushtra, and known as 
Parseeism. 

Its votaries are now mostly in India, though 
a few are still in Persia, its original home.* 

* " A people within a people, like the Jews in England, the 
Parsees have attained and maintained an influence and wealth 
far beyond their numerical proportion. 

The people survive by their commercial ability ; their religion 
survives with them like Judaism with the Jew. 

Their greatest number is to be found in Bombay ; their total 
number is about 82,000, including 8,000 in Persia. Till re- 
cently the pure faith was only preserved by the Parsee priests. 

Of late years a catechism of Instruction has been prepared 
for the Parsee children. Thus, in the midst of antagonistic 

C 2 
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This religion is perhaps of equal antiquity with 
the Egyptian ; but while the latter has disap- 
peared, Parseeism survived, persecuted, and at 
one time nearly extinguished by Mohami^edan 
conquest ; and finally taking refuge in India, 
where, under British rule, it is rising in intel- 
lectual importance. 

Its revival, as it may be called, is shown in the 
higher education and increasing wealth of its fol- 
lowers, not in political power, nor in religious 
extension.* 

As it is no longer persecuted or in obscurity, 
but rising more and more in the estimation of 
civilised Europeans, its many pure doctrines and 



creeds persists the religion associated with the name of 
Zoroaster, a standing revelation to us of the ideas and wor- 
ship of long distant ages." — Bettany's " World's Religions,** 
published 1890. 

***The Parsi does not wish for converts to his religion; 
he is proud of his faith, and though he believes in the final 
victory of truth and light, though he say to every man, ' Be 
as bright as the sun, pure as the moon,' he himself does very 
little to drive away spiritual darkness from the face of the 
earth by letting the light that is within him shine before the 
world."— Max Muller's " Selected Essays," Vol. II. 
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the great antiquity of its strange history claim 
interest and attention.* 

As far as ascertainable from its earliest his- 
tory, it seems not to have been much spread by 
military conquest, though occasionally enforced 
or vindicated by despotic power.f 

Unlike Greek paganism, it apparently owes 
little to literary attraction, but steadily main- 

* ** Zoroaster claiming divine inspiration, and professing to 
hold from time to time direct conversations with the Supreme 
Being, delivered his revelations in a mythical form. In Persia 
his religion maintained its ground, despite the shocks of 
Grecian and Parthian conquest, until Mohammedan intolerance 
drove it out at the point of the sword and forced it to seek 
refuge in Hindostan. 

Here it still continues the creed of that ingenious and in- 
telligent people known to Anglo-Indians and to Englishmen 
generally as Parsees. Their religion is contained in a volume 
called the Zend-Avesta. Its most striking feature is the assertion 
of dualism, the belief in two original uncreated principles of 
good and evil, two mighty and rival beings, the authors of all 
other existences, engaged in a perpetual contest, each seeking 
to injure, baffle, and in every way annoy and thwart the other. 

Both principles were real persons possessed of will, intelli- 
gence, power, consciousness, and other personal qualities." — 
Rawlinson*s " Religions of the Ancient World," chap. iii. 

He draws special attention to the great amount of European 
study devoted to the Parsee faith during this century. 

t Gibbon's ** Decline and Fall," chap. viii. 
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tained itself in Persia, and resisted all attempts 
at conversion, even by the Christians.* 

Their failure in converting Parsees, after their 
wonderful triumph over European paganisms, 
is a remarkable fact in religious history.f 

It was, perhaps, the first serious check that 
triumphant Christianity received, except from 
the Jews ; but these two opponents to early 
Christianity occupied very different positions, 
though their history, and in some respects their 
religions, rather resembled one another. 

The benevolent and malignant eternal spirits, 
loving and hating mankind respectively, their 
celestial and infernal abodes, their constant in- 
visible contest pervading human conduct and 

* " While Persia thus finally repelled Christianity from its 
frontier, upon that frontier arose a Christian state. Armenia 
was the first country which embraced Christianity as the religion 
of the king, the nobles, and the people. Yet, for many cen- 
turies, Armenian Christians have been in political subjection." — 
Stanley's " Eastern Church." 

t See '* Decline and Fall," where Gibbon states that the 
'* well disciplined " Parsee priests resisted Christianity more 
successfully than did those of Pagan Greece or Rome. — Vol. I., 
chap. XV. 
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history, together with the final allotment of hap- 
piness or misery to human beings, revived after 
apparent death ; all these religious doctrines 
seem common to ancient Parseeism and Judaism, 
as well as to comparatively modern Christianity 
and Mohammedanism.* 

In religious history it would appear that when 
once a faith, even when politically powerful or 
mentally attractive, is completely abolished it 
seldom revives, as in the cases of the Greek, 
Scandinavian, and Arabian paganisms. But no 
matter how few or insignificant the adherents of 
a persecuted faith may become, yet, while it 
exists, it may always revive, eithdt in the number 
or political influence of its votaries.f 

* ** Parseeism is decidedly dualistic. Above, in the highest 
sphere, is the domain of the undisputed sovereignty of the all- 
wise Lord Ormuzd ; beneath, in the lowest abyss, the kingdom 
of his mighty adversary ; midway between the two lies this world 
the theatre of the contest. 

At the head of the evil or dark spirits stands Ahriman, 
I he opponent of Ormuzd. Beneath him stand the Devas, de* 
graded from the rank of good to that of evil spirits." — Tiele's 
*' Ancient Religions." 

t " The Zoroastrian fugitives, who settled on the western 
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This fact, at the close of this century, seems 
peculiarly illustrated by the position of Judaism 
and Parseeism. 

While the former, however, always was, and 
must be, greatly involved with the history and 
development of Christianity and Mohammedan- 
ism, Parseeism now stands alone as the most 
ancient faith, except Judaism, surviving, without 
ascertained connection with any other. 

The researches of the last fifty years have 
certainly raised this religion far higher in civi- 
lised estimation than was probably thought 
possible even by the most learned historians of 
the last century.* 

shores of India, found it difficult to preserve all their ceremonies 
and literature, and frequenily applied totheii persecuted brethren 
in Persia for information during the first ten centuries after the 
Mohammedan conquest." — Haug's '* Essays on the Parsees," 

page 55- 

* "The religion of Zoroaster, taught 3,000 yeats ago. was 
one of pure reason. 

He disclaimed all pretension to found it on miracles, or to 
define the indefinable by dogmas. 

Apart from certain archaisms of expression and ritual obser- 
vances, the Zend-Avesta might have been compiled to-day from 
the writings of Herbert Spencer and Huxley." — Laing*s " Pro- 
blems of the Future," published 1891. 
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More than a hundred years ago the great 
European historian, who has instructed most 
civiHsed nations, while examining Parseeism, 
with comparatively limited knowledge, gives it 
far less praise than is now freely awarded it by 
many writers who, if gifted with less talent, pos- 
sess far more knowledge than was in Gibbon's 
power to acquire."*^ 

He not only places Zoroaster in a lower posi- 
tion than Confucius as a religious teacher, but 
calls his religion " a motley composition, dictated 
by reason and passion, by enthusiasm, and by 
selfish motives," in which " some useful and sub- 
lime truths were disgraced by a mixture of the 
most abject and dangerous superstitions."f He 
must have written this not later than 1783, per- 
haps many years earlier.J 

* ** Slowly the ideas of past ages, l^uried for thousands of 
years in documents written in a language more or less unin- 
telligible, begin to be unfolded ; but many years and many 
labourers will be required to make this new field for antiquarian 
and philological research yield much fruit." — Haug's "Essays 
on the Parsees," p. 61, published 1862. 

t " Decline and Fall," Vol. I. 

X See memoir of Gibbon's life, Bohn's edition of the " Decline 
and Fall." 
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Since then the results of conquests, discovery, 
travel, and communication have apparently 
brought nearly all nations and languages with- 
in the power of European investigation."*^ 

While the new worlds of America and Aus- 
tralasia have been more and more explored, 
colonised and influenced by Europeans, many 
parts of the old world, before closed to their 
actual knowledge, though vaguely described in 
Scripture, history, and tradition, have almost 
suddenly been fully revealed to them. In these 
discoveries the full comprehension of Parseeism 
may surely be included.f 

This ancient faith, hitherto little known to 
unbelievers except through vague, unfriendly, or 
ignorant report, is now freely discussed and ex- 

* Haug's Essays and Tide's History. 

t Zoroaster is not described as one who brings new truth and 
drives away error, but as one who overthrows the demons. 
Therefore his birth is longed for and hailed with joy by the 
whole living creation. 

** In his birth, in his growth, did the floods and trees rejoice ; 
in his birth, in his growth, did the floods and trees grow up ; in 
his birth, in his growth, the floods and trees exclaimed with 
joy." — Zend-Avesta, Book xiii.; introduction to Vol. IV. 
" Sacred Books of the East." 
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amined by its best educated votaries in friendly 
concert with learned European Christians. 

Under the protection of British rule, Parsees, 
for the first time in history, freely discuss 
religion with Christian rulers and with Moham- 
medan, Brahmin, and Buddhist fellow-subjects. 

None of these differing believers, at least in 
India, have the apparent inclination to resort to 
religious persecution. 

That system, aiming to enforce uniformity or 
conversion, has pervaded the civilised, or rather 
the semi-civilised world, during centuries of 
legalised severity.^ 

It seems now to be less resorted to than 
ever, either by Christians or Mohammedans, 
while in India, especially, the instructive re- 
sults of free religious argument, comparison 
and thought, claim the admiration of all in- 
terested in religious developmentf 

It seems that in all fair discussions between 
Parsees, Jews, Christians, Buddhists, and Moham- 

* Sir G. C. Lewis's *' Influence of Authority." 

t Lyall's " Asiatic Studies " and Haug's " Essays." 
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medans there is a large amount of religious 
belief common to all.^ 

Their religions may, in this century, be con- 
sidered the only important ones claiming human 
belief. The faiths of Brahma in India, and 
Confucius in China, the latter more a law-giver 
than a religious teacher, have less claim to either 
interest or attention.f 

Yet, till lately, political enmity, fanaticism, 
and perhaps inevitable ignorance, have kept the 
votaries of most of these religions in constant 
hostility to each other. Never before have their 
believers been so freely brought together as at 
the present time, through the influences of 
political peace and friendly intercourse. The 
present age witnesses the discovery of Egyptian, 

* " Man, according to his deeds, belongs to Ormuzd or to 
Ahriman. 

He belongs to Ormuzd, he is a holy one if he offers sacrifice 
to Ormuzd and the gods, if he helps them by good thoughts, 
words and deeds ; if he enlarges the world of Ormuzd by spread- 
ing life over the world. 

But the life of the world is limited, the struggle is not to last 
for ever, and Ahriman will be defeated at last." — Introduction 
to the Zend-Avesta, Vol. IV. " Sacred Books of the East." 

t See Williams's "Buddhism." 
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Greek, and Asiatic antiquities, made by, and 
announced to, other Europeans through their 
recent inventions of railways and telegraphs. 
It sees the Holy Land of Jews and Christians 
freely accessible to all wishing to explore it, and 
the votaries of almost every existing faith under 
British rule, not only free from persecution, but 
from the least annoyance or injustice owing to 
their belief 

The religious history of the world seems, 
therefore, for the first time, fairly presented to 
the study of enlightened minds in both Christian 
and some Mohammedan countries. Yet, as 
Max Miiller observes, all religious books come 
from the East. Despite recent discoveries, re- 
searches, and examinations, Asia remains the 
sole birthplace of all verified religious history.* 

In this quarter of the globe have arisen Par- 
seeism, Judaism, Buddhism, Christianity, and 
Mohammedanism, besides the stationary, unpro- 
gressive faith of Brahminism, and the doctrines 

* "The history of the world travels from east to west, for 
Europe is absolutely the end of history, Asia the beginning." 
— Hegel's " Philosophy of History, ' p. 109. 
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of Confucius in India and China. The extinct 
European paganisms are now only known to 
students and antiquarians. 

The original faiths of America, Australasia, 
and the more savage parts of Africa are fast 
disappearing, and never aspired to make con- 
versions.* 

But the grand religions of Zoroaster and 
Buddha not only survive ages of persecution 
and obscurity, but now claim more and more the 
notice, and in some respects the admiration, of 
unprejudiced Christians, though it may be 
doubtful if they have much changed in Jewish 
or in Mohammedan estimation. 

Among these last three named denominations 
most men of education are now to be found, yet 
their religions, arising from the same origin, 
and possessing so many important doctrines in 
common, have indeed, by a long course of 

mutual hatred and persecution, set a dangerous 

* " We can know but little of the growth and decay of 
African religions. In many places Mohammedanism and Chris- 
tianity have swept away every recollection of the ancient gods." 
— Max Miillers " Science of Religion,' Lecture iii. 
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example to the heathen world. Their religious 
enmity in this century has comparatively ceased, 
which, considering its former intensity, even 
among educated men, seems a rather sudden 
though most happy change. 

Apparently, a new and more beneficent idea 
of religious duty has somewhat suddenly con- 
vinced the minds of the best-informed believers 
in all these faiths, who now alike in thought, 
published opinion, and practical legislation, re- 
pudiate the conduct and principles of intolerant 
predecessors. Although some may think that 
the chief glories of Britain are her conquests, 
colonisations, and political power, to others the 
religious freedom sanctioned, protected, and en- 
couraged by her rule and influence throughout 
the world may appear a reason for greater thank- 
fulness, and yet more laudable gratification. 

India seems to specially illustrate this bene- 
ficent glory of her reign.* 

* ** The intellectual life of India at the present moment is full 
of interesting problems. 

A new race of men is growing up, who have stepped, as it 
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In that country believers in religions, who 
hitherto were implacably hostile to each other, 
as well as to Christianity, are comparatively free, 
enlightened, and prosperous. 

Yet it must be owned that this great change 
is of very recent growth. In the pages even of 
British history, till this century, there was com- 
paratively little sign of that just spirit towards 
all religions which now so surely accompanies 
and pervades British power and influence. 

In the last century there was, perhaps, less 
freedom or justice allowed to Christian fellow- 
countrymen than is now granted to the votaries 
of all religions under the authority of Britain. 
It is her remarkable destiny to politically rule 
over the most ancient religions as well as over 
the most recent speculations and thoughts of 
writers on theology. 

Among religions it may be assumed that 
Jews and Parsees represent the most ancient 

were, over a thousand years, and have entered at once on the 
intellectual inheritance of Europe." — Max MUller's " Selected 
Essays," Vol. II. 
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faiths, ascertainable at least by literary discovery. 
No authentic account of a more ancient religion 
has ever been bequeathed to posterity. Like 
the Christian and Mohammedan prophets, Zoro- 
aster claimed direct inspiration from the Deity in 
teaching mankind, though his extraordinary 
conversations with the Divine Instructor are 
scarcely resembled in any other religious sys- 
tem.* 



*(( 



Ormuzd says to Zoroaster,' Demand of me, thou upright one, 
demand of me, who am the Maker, the best of all beings, the 
most pleased in answering what is asked of me ; demand of me 
that thou mayest be the better, that thou mayest be the happier.' 
Zoroaster says to Ormuzd, * O, most beneficent Spirit, maker of 
the material world, thou Holy One, how shall I make the 
world free from the evil-doers ? How shall I drive away direct 
dtfilement? How indirect defilement? How shall I cleanse 
the fathfal man?' Ormuzl answered, * Invoke, O, Zoroaster, 
the sovereign heaven the boundless Time.' Then Zoroaster 
says to Ormuzd, ** O, Maker of the material world, thou Holy 
One, where are the rewards given ? Whereto do men come to 
take their reward, that in their life, in the mateiial world, they 
have won for their souls ? ' Ormuzd answered, * When the man 
is dead, then the hellish, evil-doing Devas assail him, and when 
the third night is gone, when ihe dawn appears, and brightens 
up and makes Mithra, the god with beautiful weapons, reach 
the all-happy mountains, and the sun is rising. Then the fiend 
carries off in bonds the souls of the wicked who live in sin. The 

D 
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The precise antiquity of Parseeism is still un- 
certain, and may always remain so.* 

Both it and Judaism alike preceded, witnessed, 
and survived the extinction of the European 
and Arabian paganisms, the partial disappear- 
ance of the American, African, and Australasian 
heathenisms, the fall of the Roman empire, 
the discovery of a new world, the Christian 
changes in the old ; in fact, all the chief events 
recorded in mankind's history as far as can be 
known with certainty these grand old Monothe- 
isms have witnessed and survived. Although 
this century presents the pleasing spectacle of ' 
nearly all the chief religions protected by British 

soul enters the way maie by Time, and open both to the wicked I 
and to the righteous. GliHly pass the souls of Ihe righteous to 
the Eolden seat of Ahura-Maida [Ormuzd], the abode of all the 
other huly beings. Do thou, thyself, invoke, O Zoroaster, this 
world of Ormuid.' Zoroaster took those words from Ormuzd, _ 
' I invoke the holy world made by Ormuzd. I invoke the earth. 
I invoke the sea. I invoke Ihe shining sky. I invoke the 
eternal and sovereign luminous space. I invoke the bright, all- 
glorious, blissful abode of the holy ones.'" — "Zend-Avesta," 
Vol. IV., Vcndidad "The Sacred Books of the East." 

• .See Haug's " Essay on The Parsees" page 298, who stales 
that Aiislolie believed th^l Zoroaster lived many ihouKands of 
years before Plalo. 
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rule, yet it must surprise some pious minds 
that their votaries, though generally grateful and 
loyal, show, even among their most learned 
members, a determination to preserve their 
different faiths, despite their full acquain- 
tance with Christianity and sincere friendship 
for its believers. Thus Jews, Mohammedans, 
Parsees, Buddhists, and Brahmins adhere to 
their religions as firmly when under Christian 
government as when their religions were politi- 
cally supreme* The conduct of the Jews in this 
respect arises from peculiar causes requiring 
special examination. 

The survival of Parseeism, a faith whose 
votaries owe and display to Christians nothing 
but loyal gratitude, is perhaps a matter of 
greater surprise. Yet the fact is undeniable. 
Were Cyrus, Darius, or any of the ancient Magi 
to revive they would easily recognise their 
ancient faith now mostly transferred from Persia 
to India.f Here it owes prosperity, if not exist- 

♦ Lyall's "Asiatic Studies." 

t The Zend-Avesta, the sacred book of the Zoroastrians, older 
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ence, to Christian rule, following Christian pre- 
cepts according to their modern construction, 
rather than that of former periods. The Par- 
sees, despite their commercial habits and the 
acquaintance they occasion with Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Mohammedans, preserve their ancient 
doctrines without admixture from those around 
them. 

Their prayers at sunrise, sacred fires, and 
towers of silence, where their dead are purposely 
exposed to birds of prey, show little change in 
religious observances from the time when their 
faith was supreme in Persia,* Unconquered by 
ancient paganism, unconverted by Christianity 
and Mohammedanism, though nearly extin- 
guished by the political conquests of the lat- 
ter, this wonderfully ancient faith is now for 

in its language than the cuneiform inscriptions of Cyius, 
Daiius, and Xeises, those ancient kings of Persia, who knew 
that they were kings by the grace of Ahura-Masda (Ormuzd). 
-Max MUller's "Science of Religion," p, 165, 

""Those who speak of the Zoroastrians as fire- worshippers 
should know that the true followers of Zoroaster abhor that very 
name. — Max MUller's Preface to " Sacred Books of the East," 
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the first time in history asserting itself amid 
the existing religions of the world, by claiming 
the serious attention of learned theologians.* 

Except Judaism, no other remaining faith 
connects the most ancient religious ideas ever 
recorded with the thoughts, duties and interests 
of the present day. Its immense antiquity 
evidently puzzled some of the earliest Greek 
writers.f 

Yet its history, and that of Christianity, throw 
little or no light on each other. The seven 
wise men of the East, who came thence to see 

* ** The influence of the Gospel over Persia was slight and 

partial; but the preachers of it perceived a deep meaning in the 
Persian speculations. 

Gradually some appeared who thought the speculation beauti- 
ful, who cared little for the solution. These produced some of 
the darkest of the early heresies. 

When the Mohammedan encountered the Persian faith he felt 
no such temptation. * There is one god, and Mohammed is 
his prophet; yield to that belief or perish.' . . . The victory was 
very complete ; such a one is hardly recorded in the annals of the 
world. 

But when it was effected there was found to be something im- 
perishable in the Persian faith." — Maurice's "Religions of the 
World," Part I. 

t See Haug on Aristotle's opinion. '* Essays on Parseeism." 
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the infant Jesus, and returned to their own 
country, evidently were Parsees * 

Yet little record of their singular visit to 
Judea seems known. Their report to their 
fellow-countrymen, if ever they lived to give it, 
has never been ascertained, but the first contact 
of their co-religionists with the early Christians 
ended in the latter's failure to convert them.f 
During many eventful centuries after this failure 
the followers of the two religions were com- 
pletely separated ; the Christian divisions and 
the Mohammedan triumph intervening, till the 
time came when Parseeism, persecuted and re- 
placed by the latter, found a safe and reviving 
refuge under British Christians in India. 

Thus Parseeism remains a marvellous proof 
of religious vitality throughout countless £^es, 
and exposed to all the dangers of conquest and 
persecution. Yet it shows little of the poetic 
charm which renders the ancient Greek mytho- 

" That Ihese Magi were priests of ihe Zoroastrian religion 
we know from Creek authors. — Hang's " Essays," Chap. V. 
t Gilibon'bi " Decline -inii Kail," Voi. 11. 
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logy so pleasing a study lor learned minds 
belonging to every religion. Its survival is 
apparently due to the simple purity of most of 
its doctrines and to the hereditary devotion of 
its peaceful unaggressive believers. Its improved 
position during late years, and the loyal confi- 
dence of its followers in British rulers, scholars, 
and examiners, is one of the many beneficial 
results of modern Christian rule.* 

Among the attractions of this remarkable 
faith is its likeness in some important respects 
to both' Judaism and Christian ity.f 

Unlike the beautiful Greek paganism or the 

* " With a feeling of growing confidence the [Parsee] priests 
discussed their ceremonies and sacred books, and the laity were 
glad to receive from a European scholar explanations of their 
older Scriptures, which had hitherto been nearly sealed books 
to all." — Haug's ** Essays," p. 45. 

t ** It exhibits even a very close affinity to, or rather identity 
with, several important doctrines of the Mosaic religion and 
Christianity, such as the personality and attributes of the devil 
and the resurrection of the dead. 

It is not ascertained whether these doctrines were borrowed 
by the Parsees from the Jews, or by the Jews from the Parsees ; 
very likely neither is the case, and in both these religions they 
seem to have spnmg up independently." — Haug's ** Essays." 
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far less pleasing and almost forgotten faith of 
Odin, Parseeism hitherto shows little sign of 
yielding to the Christianity of its rulers. Its 
opposing deities, Oroiuzd and Ahriman, present 
considerable resemblance to the beneficent 
Creator and to the Evil Spirit of the Jewish, 
Christian and Mohammedan religions. But its 
political history apparently more resembles that 
of the Jews than of Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, Yet Zoroaster, evidently one of the 
most ancient of all religious teachers, is very 
little knoivn. His personal history is so far 
beyond the discovery and research even of this 
enterprising century that although specially in- 
teresting, from the immense antiquity of his doc- 
trines, he inevitably attracts less notice than 
falls to the share of Buddha and Mohammed. 
Parseeism has made few, if any, converts. 
Like the Jew-s, its followers seem to have been 
for a very long period, indifferent about the 
religions of other people. 

Persian, alike in national origin and religious 
ideas, this peculiar faith, long "darkly com- 
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prehended by foreigners/'* has remained for 
thousands of years in remote obscurity and 
vaguely known by a few learned scholars, and 
therefore its modern recognition is more an en- 
lightened confirmation than a discovery in the 
minds of educated men. 

But its remarkable elucidation in this century 
has certainly restored this long-concealed ancient 
faith to the full knowledge and calm examina- 
tion of the most accomplished nations in the 
modern world.f 

* Gibbon's " Decline and Fall,*' Vol. I. 

t Zoroaster makes no intentional historical statements, but 
he gives us what is far surer than any assertions, and that is 
the expression of emotions and efforts, which reveal his in- 
dividuality. A few hundred years later Zoroaster is worshipped 
as a demi-god. While the mass of mankind were worshipping 
imaginary beings, like the wife-beating Jupiter, for instance, 
Zoroaster worshipped the present and most philosophical con- 
ception of the Deity that the world has ever seen. His name 
was the Wise One or the great Creator. — G. H. Mills on 
*' Zoroastrianism." "Religious Systems of the World. " 
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CHAPTER III. 

"BRAHMINISM AND BUDDHISM." 

LTHOUGH Buddhism at least cannot 
claim the antiquity of Parseeism, and 
therefore has less historical interest, yet as a 
singularly pure faith suddenly appearing in a 
land of ignorance and idolatry, it possesses great 
attraction for religious minds.* 

Like Parseeism, this religion was little 
noticed or understood in Europe till this 
century, and even now, considering the great 
number of its votaries, it possesses very slight 

* " The Enlightened [Buddha] was the ideal man, the perfec- 
tion of humanity. He practised faithfully what he preached 
effectively. His doctrines of universal charity, liberty, equality, 
and fraternity were irresistibly attractive." — Sir Monier Wil- 
liams's ** Buddhism," p. 42. 
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political influence.* It seems surprising, con- 
sidering the purity of its doctrine and the vast 
mass of its believers that Buddhism was not 
more known at an earlier period. Its diffusion 
at first through India, and afterwards through- 
out central and eastern Asia, seems to have 
been always effected by land, not like Chris- 
tianity or Mohammedanism, by the aid of naval 
expeditions. 

Its conversions, therefore, though vast and on 
the whole permanent, were always more limited 
in geographical range, yet greater in number 
than those effected by Christianity or Moham- 

medanism.t 

* ** The real beginning of an historical and critical study of the 
doctrines of Buddha dates from the year 1824."— Max Muller's 
" Selected Essays," Vol. II. 

t '* Buddhism in its numerous varieties still continues the 
religion of the majority of mankind. Among all the so-called 
false or heathenish religions it almost alone has been praised 
by all and everybody for its elevated, pure, and humanising 
character. One hardly trusts one's eyes in seeing Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries vie with each other in praises of the 
Buddha ; and no religion, not even the Christian, has exercised so 
powerful an influence on the diminution of crime." — Max 
Muller's "Selected Essavs," Lecture xvii. 
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This religion, taught by a young native prince, 
Gautama, called Buddha, or the Enlightened, 
though at first successful in India, was finally 
rejected by the Brahmins, whose vague supersti- 
tious faith preceded and after a time replaced it* 

Though supplanted in nearly all India, it 
spread throughout a great part of central Asia, 
where it flourishes, having had little intercourse 
with other religions till this century, when it 
has attracted many Christian scholars and 
examiners. 

Unlike neighbouring contemptuous Moham- 
medans who usually evince little interest in 
other religions, European Christians have re- 
cently studied Buddhism and Parseeism, with 
more attention and far more knowledge than 
ever.f 

• " Bmidhiam — the offspring', but at the same time a reaction 
agaiosl the ancient [irahniinism of India — withered away afier a 
lime on the soil from which it had sprung, and assumed its real 
importance only after it had been transplanted from India. 
Christianily — the offspring of Mosaism — was rejected by the Jews 
as Buddhism was by the Urahmins. '' — -Max Mliller's "Science of 

t Hir M. Williams (" Brahminism ") says that conquering 
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Buddhism — the " offspring and the antago- 
nist" of Brahminism — has again, throughout 
most of India yielded to its predecessor, which, 
with its three deities, Brahma the Creator, 
Vishnu the Preserver, and Siva the Destroyer, is 
still the faith of the majority in India.* 

Whether it actually sanctions the Suttee or 
widow-burning and the self-sacrifice before the 
idol Juggernaut seems uncertain.-]- 

But these observances were perhaps never 
practised except by the most ignorant and 
superstitious among the Hindus. Yet Brahmin - 

Mohammedans invariably destroyed the sacred cows of India 
" both to ratify their victories and lo show their contempt for 
Hindu superstition." 

* ** Brahma is usually described as the Creator, the Self- 
Existent. Vishnu is the supreme Preserver of things. In his 
highest form he is pictured as in a state of blissful repose. The 
supreme type of all the Hindu divinities is tranquillity, not 
activity. Vishnu in repose shadows forth the Eternal Spirit, 
but, unlike Brahma, can be awakened by the earnest prayers and 
oblations of men. 

Siva represents a different principle, and stands out in strong 
contrast to Vishnu. He is the Destroyer." — ** Hinduism," by 
Lyall. ** Religious Systems of the World." 

fSir M. Williams ("Brahminism" pp. 118, 261) mentions the 

Suttee as a thing of the past, and doubts as to the self-sacrifices 

to Juggernaut. 
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ism, though restored in India, seems to make 
little progress, although certainly believed in by 
some educated as well as ignorant men.* 

Yet it shows little sign of extension beyond 
India, and even there seems yielding to Moham- 
medanism and sometimes to Christianity, though 
oftener to the fofmer.f The proselytising 
energy of both these religions at the present 
day seems more displayed in India than in most 
other countries. Yet in India, unlike former 
history, they seem no longer hostile to each other. 
Mohammedan writers, defending their prophet 
from all blame or reproach, now publish their 
works freely translated into English without 
fear of persecution or social annoyance.^ 

* " I once asked a Brahmin to give me some explanation. 
His answer was, * All orthodox Hindus believe in one universal 
spirit who becomes supreme lord over all. At the same time 
they believe that this one god has taken various forms, all of 
which may be worshipped. 

Hence though to you we appear Polytheists, we are really 
Monotheists. Nor are we Pantheists in your sense of the term. 
We educated Brahmins are practically Theists." — M. Williams's 
** Brahminism, " p. 50. 

t Lyall's "Asiatic Studies." 

J See '* Essays on the Life of Mohammed," by Sycd- Ahmed, 
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While Mohammedan ideas are thus diffused 
among Christians, encouraged rather than 
checlted by their rule, the doctrines of Zoro- 
aster, Confucius and Buddha are examined 
by Christian scholars with an unprecedented 
and eager desire to do justice to all. Buddha 
especially engages Christian thought more pro- 
foundly at the end of this century than would 
have been thought possible during any former 
one. Even Christian theologians, preachers and 
divines, as well as linguists and philosophers, 
now acknowledge this admirable teacher as 
among the benefactors of mankiiid by doctrine 
and example,* 

Among Europeans, chiefly British, French, 
and Germans, admiration for Buddha has im- 
mensely increased within the last few years. 
This feeling, however, seems less shared by 

and " Spirit of Islam," by Syed Ameet Ali, published respec- 
tively in 1870 and 1S91. 

• " Buddha, that extcaordiniry personage whose history was 
wrapped in uncertainty, and whose very existence was doubted 
till within our own j^eneration, has suddealy been received as 
amongst the foremost chajocleis of the world."— Dean Stanley's 
"Jewish Church," Lecture Iv. 
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Christians living among Buddhists in Ceylon 
and central Asia than by those who study the 
thoughts of Buddha more than the characters 
and habits of his devout believers.* 

Even among Europeans well acquainted with 
Buddhists and Buddhism a different estimate is 
sometimes formed. Thus Sir Edwin Arnold's 
attractive account of Buddha in his " Light of 
Asia," which has aroused such admiration for 
the poet, and for the great mind he describes 
is hardly credited by some other writers, also well 
acquainted with Buddha's life and doctrines.f 

* " It [Christianity] was the direct and necessary sequel to 
Uuddhism, and ihe two aie but parts of one continuauii har- 
raonious whole. Budaha completed the regeneration of the 
tnind, and by his doctrine and practice men are prepared fur the 
grace which comes by Jesus. Wherefore no man can be pro- 
perly Christian who is not also first a Buddhist." — "The Perfect 
Way," Lecture viii. 

" It is, indeed, one of the strange phenomena of the present 
day that even educated persons who call themselves Christians 
are apt to fall into raptures over the precepts of Budilhism, 
attracted by the bright gems which its admirers delight in culling 
out of its moral code, and in displaying ostentatiously while 
keeping out of sight the dark spots."— " Buddhism," by Sir M. 
Williams, Lecture xviii. 

t " Let us inquire what claim Butldha has U> this title, the 
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After comparing the various opinions formed 
of Buddha by Europeans, there can be no doubt 
that he was a man so superior in mind and 
motive to Hindu contemporaries or successors, 
that the long-subsequent opinions of Christians 
about him are inevitably different, though not 
contradictory. His life and conduct seem, even 
to the scrutinising glance of critical unbelievers, 
above reproach, and to closely resemble that 
ideal of human virtue nominally, at least, ad- 
mired by Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans."^ 
Yet some of his doctrines have been so differ- 
ently interpreted by professed followers, that 

• Light of Asia.' Those who give him this name forget that his 
doctrines only spread over eastern Asia, and that either Confucius, 
or Zoroaster, or Mohammed, might equally be called the * Light 
of Asia.' " — Sir M. Williams's ** Buddhism," Lecture xviii. 

* *' Why should we cling to this perishable body? In the eye 
of the wise, the only thing it is good for is to benefit one's 
fellow creatures. 

The Royal Prince, perceiving the tired oxen : the men toiling 

beneath the mid-day sun, and the birds devouring the hapless 

insects, his heart was filled with grief as a man would feel 

upon seeing his own household bound in fetters ; thus was he 

touched with sorrow for the whole family of sentient creatures." 

** The Imitation of Buddha, pp. 25-72.'' 

E 
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iearned Europeans find much both to praise 
and disapprove in them," 

He is, however, one of the most remarkable and 
interesting characters whom the research, learn- 
ing and tolerance of this century have rescued 
from comparative oblivion and presented to tlie 
examination of civilised Europeans, f 

While the precepts of Zoroaster are steadily 
revered by his few followers in peaceful obscuritj', 
and those of Mohammed eagerly vindicated by 
martial and literary adherents, Buddha now finds 
more learned advocates among Christians than 
among the vast multitudes of his comparatively 
ignorant followers. The comparison sometimes 
made by Christians of Buddha to Jesus, the al- 
leged resemblance of their characters as well as 
doctrines inevitably place the former in a dif- 

• Sir M. Wmiama on " Uuddhrsni.' 
t " Let us live happily, \\va\, not hating tliose who hate us. 
Among men who hale us, let us live free from haired, XxS. us 
live happily, then, free frum ailmenls among the ailing ; lei us 
live happily, then, free from gieed among the greedy. Let us 
live happily, then, though we call nothing our own ; we shall 
be like Ihe bright gods feeding on happiiieas. Victory bieeiii 
haired, for the conquered is unhappy. 
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ferent position from other religious teachers in 
Christian estimation, while Confucius, the na- 
tional teacher of China, attracts less personal 
interest. Though British intercourse with China 
still often involves Christian missionaries in 
dangerous enmity with the natives, it may arise 
more from national hatred, jealousy, or fear, on 
the part of the latter, than from systematic bi- 
gotry. Confucius, rather like Buddha in some 
of his ideas, though less of a religious teacher, 
was evidently more of a moral instructor than a 
prophet."^ 

He who has given up both victory and defeat — ^he, the con- 
te ited, is happy. The sight of the elect is good ; to live with 
them is always happiness. Therefore, one ought to follow the 
wise, the intelligent, the learned, the much-enduring, the dutiful, 
the elect ; one ought to follow a good and wise man as the moon 
follows the path of the stars." — '*The Buddhist Dhammapada," 
chap. XV., Max MuUer's translation, ** Sacred Books of the 
East." 

* *' Cjnfucianism is less a religion than a Code of social and 

pDlitical morality. Confucius avoided all references to religion ; 

he regarded Life — existing Life — as the right object of study, 

and his aim was to show that man, by complete sincerity, may 

give full developmsnt to his nature, and become the equal of 

heaven and earth." — '* Religious Systems of the World," pp. 

77-166. 

E 2 
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Buddha died 477 years B.C. • and the eager 
admiration of some modern Christians encourages 
them to compare or class his character and reli- 
gious system with those of Jesusf ; while other 
learned and admiring students of Buddhism 
censure their doing so. Max Mliller warmly 
defends Zoroaster, Buddha, and Mohammed 
from the prejudices of Christians in former 
times, \ 

Buddhism, no longer seems to spread much 
in Asia. When encountering Mohammedanism 
it often yields to that system, whose prosely- 
tising eagerness somewhat resembles the spirit 
of medieval Christianity. Most of the great 
teachers ■ of Asia represent the idea of tran- 
quillity as the highest bliss instead of energy 
or activity. 

The Persian Zoroaster, the Chinese Confucius, 



* Max MUllers " Physical Religion." 

t See tha " Perfecl Way." 

t"By unduly deprKciating all other religions we have [ilaced 
our own in a posilion which its ibundei never intended fur it ; 
we have torn it away from the sacred context of the history of 
the world."—" Science of Religion,'' puWished iSSs. 
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and the Hindu Buddha are rather alike in this 
respect,* while Jews, Christians, and Mohamme- 
dans have evinced far more religious energy and 
also more intolerance. The practical results of 
the different policies adopted by these religions, 
seem revealed in their present political and rela- 
tive conditions. The Jews, after warfare with 
almost every neighbouring tribe, when expatriated 
by their Roman rulers became a scattered race, 
but remained doctrinally independent and un- 
changed as ever. The Parsees likewise became 
mostly banished by Mohammedan conquerors, 
but were never scattered. In some respects, 
like the Jews in religion and history, they were 
yet a thorough contrast in their complete localiza- 
tion and long abstention from intercourse with 
other nations, Neither they, the Buddhists, the 

* "In China tbe State is not only tolerant and fairly im- 
partial to a multiplicity of creeds and worships (for that is seen 
everywhere in Asia, beyond the pale of Mohammedanism), but 
Ihiee established religions are fostered and sedulously pauonised 
by the Government. It is only in China that we lind two mighty 
religious potentates, such as Confucius and Buddha, reigning 
with CO- ordinate authority over one nnlion." — Lyall's " Asiatic 
Studies," pp. 130-131, 
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Brahmins, nor the followers of Confucius 
have, for many years, much influenced sur- 
rounding nations, while Christians and Moham- 
medans conquer and convert in almost all 
directions. 

In this enlightened century Buddha seems 
peculiarly interesting to many Christian thinkers 
owing to the calm philosophic purity of his life 
and teachings amid ignorant, superstitious fellow- 
countrymen, and unaided by education, or per- 
sonal knowledge of the world. 

He appeared in India like the realization of a 
philanthropist's dream, different from all around 
him ; without guide or instructor, and devoid 
of much military power, and with no political 
ambition. Alone, unassisted, he thought, de- 
cided and taught, absolutely ignorant, not only 
of ancient history, but of the state of the world 
around him. All those he ever knew were, with- 
out exception, his inferiors in almost every re- 
spect. 

He apparently owed nothing to anyone as to 
information, advice, or any kind of mental as- 
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sistance. He himself, destitute of the philo- 
sophic knowledge of the ancient world, and 
inevitably ignorant of all geography, history, 
and literature, appeared like a phenomenon in 
Hindostan.* Self-taught, self-reliant, self-ex- 
amining, and self-controlled, his love of virtue 
was born with him, mainly inspiring a nature 
which, in most respects, seemed above the 
human. 

His influence, like that of most other great 

* *'The religion of Buddha is the daughter of the old Brah- 
minic religion, and a daughter in many respects more beautiful 
than the mother. A completely new idea in the history of the 
world was started at the third Buddhist Council in the third cen- 
tury B.C., under King Asoka — the ilea of conquering other 
nations, not by force of arms, but by the power of truth. A 
resolution was proposed and carried at that Council to send mis- 
sionaries to all neighbouring nations to preach the new gospel of 
Buddha. Such a resolution would never have entered into the 
minds of the ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, Ass)n:ians, not even 
of the Brahmins. It presupposed quite a niw conception of the 
world. It announced, for the first time, a belief that the dif- 
ferent nations of the world, however separated firom each other 
by language, religion, colour and customs, formed, nevertheless, 
one united family ; that each of its members was responsible 
for the rest ; in fact, that humanity was not an empty word." — 
Max MuUer's speech at the Oriental Congress in London, Sept. 
5th, 1892. Extract from the Itmes 6V\ Sept., 1892. 
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teachers, was infinitely developed and extended 
after his death. 

Like Jesus, he never drew a sword ; like 
Mohammed, his first success was in his own 
country, from which, however, his faith was sub- 
sequently expelled by the revival of its prede- 
cessor, Brahminism. 

Yet "the quiet image of Buddha still tran- 
quillizes the consciencesof millions"* throughout 
central Asia. Unlike Christianity, early Budd- 
hism addressed no enlightened minds, contem- 
plating a partially distrusted paganism. 

Unlike Mohammedanism, it promised neither 
worldly gain in this life nor sensual delights 
hereafier. Buddha seems to have been the incar- 
nation of most human virtues, little interested by 
human affairs, desiring and acquiring neither 
worldly power nor information. Yet his faith 
has influenced and guided countless millions of 
devoted followers for centuries; and now, for 
the first time, at the close of this one, it is 
explained and communicated by Christian 
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scholars to the enlightened world of civilised 
Christianity," 

This remarkable result of religious research 
and freedom of thought is mainly owing to 
Christian exertion and enterprise. Neither Jews 
nor Mohammedans deserve, or perhaps desire, 
credit for elucidating other religions. Impartial 
history records little effort on the part of either 
to efiect anything of the kind. It is an 
achievement due to Chri.stians ; and Briti.sh, 
French, and Germans may fairly be credited 
with mainly promoting the examination of 
Eastern religions. 

The recent publication of the " Sacred Books 
of the East," in English, is surely a great event 
in the annals of theological literature.f 

* "Buddhism is really a discovery of our century. Seventy- 
five years ago it was still the object of the mosl contradictory 
assertions."— Renan's " Studies in Religious History." 

t "The discovery of the ancient literature of I tidiii mitsl sound 
to most people like a fairy tale rather than like a chapter of his- 
tory. What would Aristotle have said if he had heen told that at 
his time there existed in India, which Alexander had just tlis. 
covered, if not conquered, an ancient literature, far richer than 
anylhir^g enisling at that lime in Greece?"— Max Miiiler''; 
" Origins of Religion," Lecture iii. 
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In this extraordinary series the rehgious 
teachings of Parsceism, Brahminism, Buddhism, 
and Mohammedanism are introduced to the 
knowledge of Christian Europe without pre- 
judice in favour of or against any of them. 
The most remarkable of these elucidations, 
owing to its immense antiquity, is I'arseeism ; 
but among the religions of India, Buddhism 
appears a decided improvement on Brahminism 
from which it arosCj and in all there is much to 
instruct those interested in religious history.* 

Thus the close of this century unites the 
most ancient with the most amazing modern 
discoveries. It sees transmitted by telegraph 
to Europe the discoveries of Egyptian and 
Assyrian antiquities, and has within the last 

* "II is far easier and far more amusing for shallow critics to 
point out what is absurd and ridiculous in the religion and 
philosophy of the ancient world than for the earnest student to 
discover truth and wisdom under strange disguises. The 
' Sacred Boolts of the East " are no longer a mere bult for the 
invectives of missionaries ot the sarcasms of philosophers. 

They have at last been rect^isedas historical documents- 
aye, as the most ancient historical documents in the history of 
the human mind ! "—Max Mliller's " India : \Vhat can it 
teach U3?'' Sec. vii. 
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few ye^ra revealed the most ancient religions 
through free translation to the knowledge of the 
present day.* 

All the wisest minds in former times were 
comparatively, and often wilfully, ignorant of 
any religion but their own. 

During many centuries after the establish- 
ment of Christianity, not only did many Jews, 
Christians, and Mohammedans form ignorant 
ideas about their different religions, but alike 
considered the unexamined faiths of the rest 
of the world as unworthy of notice. It was 
destined for the latter half of this century to 
witness the peaceful examination of all relig- 
ions that can be ascertained, and this inquiry 
is mainly promoted by Christians in a purely 
literary spirit without any idea of provoking 
. religious controversy. 

* "There ate no! many nations (hat have preserved sacred 
writing, and many of those thai have been preserved have but 
lately become acces:iih]c to us in their original form through the 
rapid advance of Oriental scholarship in Europe. In Bahylon, 
and Assyria too, important fragments of ivhat may be called 
sacred literature have been brought to light." — Max Miilier's 
Prelace to the " Sacred Books of the Easl." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"JUDAISM." 

LTHOUGH Judaism has "been thought 
the oldest of all religions, or the most 
ancient ascertainable through literature yet its 
connection with Christianity and Mohammedan- 
ism gives it a mediaeval and modern as well as 
ancient interest and importance. It has always 
preserved its doctrinal position whether in poli- 
tical power or subjection, wholly unaffected by 
the influence and teaching of other religions. 
Judaism in religious history apparently holds 
the position ascribed to the genius of Shakes- 
peare among other poets as existing not for 
an age but for all time.^ 

* " A single people refused to join in the common intercourse 
of mankind. The Jews, who under the Assyrian and Persian 
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It is both the most, or one of the most 
ancient faiths, and yet in this century possesses 
more votaries than ever.* Contemporary with, 
if not previous to, Parseeism and the Greek 
paganism, it has long survived the political 
power of the former and the doctrinal existence 
of the latter.f Yet, despite its great antiquity, 
its connection with Christianity and Moham- 

monarchies had languished for many ages the most despised 
portion of their slaves, emerged from obscurity under the 
successors of Alexander, and as they multiplied to a surprising 
degree in the east and afterwards in the west, they soon excited 
the curiosity and wonder of other nations. 

The sullen obstinacy with which they maintained their 
peculiar rites and unsocial manners seemed to mark them out a 
distinct species of men who boldly professed, or who faintly dis- 
guised, their implacable hatred to the rest of human kind." 
— ** Decline and Fall," chap. xv. Vol. II. 

* Beaconsfield's "Life of Bentinck," chap. xxiv. 

t ' * Forty, perhaps fifty, centuries rest upon this venerable 
contemporary of Egypt, Chaldea, and Troy. 

The Hebrew defied the Pharaohs, he smote the Midianite, 
he saw the Hellenic flower bud, bloom, and wither upon the 
soil of Greece. 

He saw the wolf of Rome prowl ravenous for dominion to 
the ends of the earth. At last Israel was scattered over the 
length and breadth of the earth. The bitterest persecution, so 
far from exterminating, has not eradicated a single characteristic. " 
— Hosmer's *' Story of the Jews," published 1886. 
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medanism in historical course makes it more 
instructive to examine imniediateiy before them 
than before Buddhism, which, though of far 
later origin than Judaism, yet precedes Christi- 
anity and Mohammedanism by many centuries. 
Unlike all other religions, Judaism may be called 
not only non-Christian but an ti- Christian,* 
Until comparatively recent years the votaries 
of few relifjions, except Jews and Mohamme- 
dans, knew much of Christianity. Parsees and 
Buddhists could know nothing of it, while Mo- 
hammed believed part of the Christian faith 
and blamed the Jews for rejecting its founder. 
The whole spirit of the Koran claiming to be 

• " From the middle of the iecond century, in fact, the hatieil 
between the two religions was sealed. The quiet disciples of 
Jesus and the Jews who were exiled for their territorial fanaticism 
became daily more mulually furious. The Jews reproached the 
Christiana for no longer sharing the anger and the griefs of Israel. 

The Christians began to inflict a reproach on the whole 
Jewish nation, which certainly neither i'eter nor James nor the 
author of the Apocalypse would have addressed to them, that 
of having crucified Jesus. Up till then His death had been 
looked upon as Pilate's crime, as that of the High I'riesls and 
of certain Pharisees, but not of the whole of Urael.' — lienan'd 
■■ Christian Church," p. 149' 
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the latest revelation sent to man from heaven 
favours the Christians in their dispute with the 
Jews* Yet for many centuries Mohammedans 
and their prophet were viewed by Christians 
with the utmost hostility. 

It is evident that they and Mohammedans 
were wilfully ignorant of one another, avoiding 
and perhaps dreading inquiry about their re- 
spective religions. Alone among unbelievers 
the Jews knew all about Christianity, or at least 
its history had been always accessible to them.f 

* " O ye who believe. Be ye helpers of God as Jesus Son of 
Mary said to the Apostles, 'Who are my helpers for God?" 
Said the Apostles, ' We are God's helpers.' " 

And a party of the children of Israel believed and a parly 
misbelieved. And we aided those who believed against iheir 
enemies, a.nd they were an the morrow superior."— " Koran," 

t " It was neither Tibeiius nor Pilale who condemned Jesus, 
It was the old Jewish party; it was the Mosaic law. If ever 
acrime was thecrimeofa nation it was the death of Jesus. 

This death was 'legal' in the sense thai it was primarily 
caused by a law which was the very soul of the nation. There 
is no doubt that Jesus attacked this worship and hoped to 
destroy it. The law was detestable, but it was the law of 
ancient ferocity, and the hero who attempted lo abrogate il had 
first of all to endure its penally."— Kenan's "Life of Jesus," 
chap. xxiv. 
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During its early existence Judaism was its 
persecuting foe, but eventually became its op- 
pressed subject. The mutual hatred of Jews 
and Christians under Roman pagans forms an 
important chapter in religious history. The fail- 
ure of each to destroy the other, the triumph of 
Christianity over paganism, and the subsequent 
oppression of Judaism by injured vindictive 
Christians, proved the mental sincerity of both. 
The earliest history shows that Judaism was 
always a strictly national faith.* 

The devotion of Jews to their faith was in 
some respects a different feeling from that of 
the votaries of any other, Their religious 
history wa.s more gloriou.s, and displayed their 
better qualities far more than did their political 
influence or national independence. They seemed 
to scarcely desire or contemplate the welfare and 
happiness of other nations. Writers of the 
present day, no longer actuated by fear or hatred 
of the Jews, admit their strange indifference, 

• Milmnn's " History ui ihe Jewi" ; Kennn's "Israel"; 
Krieilliiinkr's "Jewish Religion," 
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if not dislike, to all the other peoples of the 
world.* 

In a philanthropic sense their history when in 
political power shows little to admire or imitate. 
Disliking and despising all other nations 
whom they knew, there is no reason to think 
they would have viewed those they did not 
know with more just or charitable feelings.f 
In fact their acquaintance with other nations for 
centuries resulted in no good to any of them. 
Their " scorn and scowl " for the rest of man- 
kind, however, were so practically neutralised by 
their indifference that they really did less harm 
to their fellow-men than some other nations did 



* " According to the Jews, their nation as a nation was ever to 
be dominant and all other nations as such were inferior and 
subject. 

There is nothing men more pride themselves on than birth, 

for this very reason that it is irrevocable. We may see in it the 

reason why the idea of national power was so dear and so 

dangerous to the Jew. It was his consciousness of inalienable 

superiority that led him to regard Roman and Greek, Syrian 

and Egyptian with ineffable arrogance and scorn." — Newman's 

" Historical Sketches," Vol. I. 

+ Hosmer's " Story of the Jews." 

F 
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who were nevertheless imbued with more phil- 
anthropic ideas. 

Their history is not disgraced by oppressive 
laws against other nations. They were, in fact, 
not muchof a ruling people, and apparently cared 
as little to conquer or rule others as to benefit 
them.* When at length they fell under Roman 
rule, this extraordinary people in their ideas and 
principles were quite unaffected by the political 
change. It seemed as if the rest of mankind 
possessed little interest for them, nor did they 
desire to interest mankind. The almost incred- 
ible strength of their religious convictions has 
always maintained a close union among them- 
selves and preserved to this day their doctri- 



' " The obligalion of preachinj; lo ihe tientiles the faith of 
Moses had never been inculcated aa a precept of the law, nor 
were the Jews inclined lo impose it on themselves as a voluntary 
duty. A lacgei acquaintance with mankind extended then 
knowledge without correcting their prejudices. The religion of 
Mo^es seems to be instituted for a particular coimtiy as well as 
for a single nation. 

Even in their fallen slate, the Jews, still asserting their lofty 
and BKcluaive privileges, shunned instead of courting the society 
of strangers."— " Decline and Fall," chap. sv. 
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nal freedo.n from all external influences. An 
illustrious descendant of their race proudly 
remarks that the world has found it impossible 
to destroy Judaism.* 

He earnestly deplores that millions of the 
Jewish race remain unconverted to Christianity, 
or, as he terms it, persist in believing only a part 
of their religion. Yet this regretful appeal of so 
distinguished a man during this enlijjhtened cen- 
tury, and published in free England, was not 
followed by any practical result. There is httle 
reason to think that any Jews have had their 
religious opinions affected by it, or have been 
induced thereby to discuss religious subjects with 
Christians during his lifetime. In fact, their 
continuing to believe in "only a part of their 
religion" has maintained that conscientious in- 



" " Egyptian Pharaohs, Assyrian kings, Komnn euiperors, 
ScaoJmavian ccuiiailets, Uothic piinccs, and holy in<jiiisilur3 
have alike devoted theii energies to tlie Mfilroent of this 
canuQoa purpose. The Jews are piobaby more mimerous at 
this date than they were during; the reigti of Solomon. The 
inexora.ble law of nature has decreed that a superior race shall 
never be destioyed or absorbed by an inferior." — Beacons- 
field's " Life of Bentiock," chap. xxiv. ; written 1852. 
F 2 
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vincible adherence to Judaism which is in this 
century more calmly examined, and therefore in 
some respects more admired even by Christians 
than ever,* Yet though no Jewish priest 
publicly answered or discussed Lord Beacons- 
field's remarkable opinions, since his death the 
unconverted Jews in the British empire have 
evidently increased in importance and even in 
literary attainments. 

The long silence of the subjected race has for 
the first time since the triumph of Christianity 
been broken. Under the protection of Christian 
rule, sanctioned by Christian laws, the Jews 
during the latter half of this century venture to 
publish their hereditary views on both Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism, -f 



• Dollingei's " Studies in European History." 
+ " MohommedanB and Christians tried by a]] means in their 
power to convince the Jews that the Anointed whose advent was 
prophesied by the prophets hail already appeared, the former 
pointing lo Mohammed, the latter to Jesus as the person realising 
those predictions. The Biblical passages a.dduced as evidences 
prove nothing of the kind — l.g., the three names, Sinai, Seir 
and Paran, in Deuteronomy, chap, xxiii., were interpreted 
by MohammediuiE to refer to three revelations through Moses, 
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Instead of their conscientious frankness in- 
curring legal penalty or social annoyance, the 
literary expression of Jewish opinion arouses 
neither horror, indignation, nor the dread of 
conversion among a Christian community. 
Their anti-Christian views now take their place 
in the knowledge of Christian rulers and fellow- 
countrymen, with the non-Christian views of 
Zoroaster and Buddha, and also with Moham- 
medan ideas of Christianity, which oppose Jewish 
opinions almost as much as do those of the 
Christians. Throughout many centuries of 
Christian supremacy in Europe, even after the 

Jesus and Mohammed, and Mohammed being mentioned last 
his revelation was to be the final one. 

It is not necessary to contradict such reasoning ; one need 
only read the text in order to see the absurdity ofthe ailment. 
Christiajis quoted passages from Isaiah which had no reference 
whatever to Messiah, in evidence ofthe Messinnity of Jesus." — 
Friedlander's "Jewish Religion," published 1891. 

With that keen appreciation :>f the blessings of civilisation so 
prevalent among modem Jews, Friedlander adds," In rejecting 
the Messianic claims of Jesus and Mohammed, Jews are ready 
10 fljdtnowledge the good work done by Ihc religions founded by 
these men, Christians and Mohammedans, in combating idolatry 
and spreading civilisation. ' — pp. 22a, 5, 6—. 
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dispute of the eastern and western Churches 
and the subsequent Protestant movement, the 
Jews, more or less ill-treated and despised in 
every country, carefully concealed their opinions 
of both Jesus and Mohammed.* After the fall 
of Roman paganism, Christianity and Moham- 
medanism successively converted all Europe, 
western Asia and northern Africa. During the 
centuries elapsing between the death of Jesus 
and the birth of Mohammed, it is evident that 
Mohammedans must believe Christianity the 
only true faith, and connected with the Jewish 
much in the same way as the Christians assert 
and the Jews deny. It was the fate of nearly 
the whole Jewish race to fall gradually under 
the political rule of Christians and Mohamme- 
dans. 

• " As time advanced ihe spirit of early Protest antisiti was 
often no miliier towards the Jews than that of the old [Roman 
Catholic] faith, though it may have refrained from the fagots and 
the raclc. Said Luther, ' Know, dear Christian, and doubt it not, 
that next to Ihe devil himself, thou hnst no more bitter, poisonous, 
violent enemy than the Jew.' In a similar spirit the great 
Puritan body, through their representative men, Ihe minislers, 



set their faces steadily against all i 
. Ilosmer's " Story of the Jews," p. 2'ii 
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Adhering as firmly to their Old Testament as 
when they endured the Egyptian and Assyrian 
yoke, and afterwards the scorn of Greeks and 
Romans, the Jews, for many centuries, endured 
the political rule of two religions, which, though 
founded on their own, saw little in a common 
origin save new reasons for distrust and hatred. 
The Jews, therefore, suffered more oppression 
than when under the pagan rule of the believers 
in Jupiter. During the decline and fall of 
paganism, which, despite its absurdities, was 
comparatively free from the guilt of persecution, 
the animosity between Jews and Christians 
trying to set their Roman rulers against each 
other forms a remarkable chapter in religious 
history.* After the replacement of paganism 
in the most civilised countries, the Jews were 
long subjected to an amount of oppression and 

' " The point which miligales more than nny other our com' 
passion fot the sufferings nf the Jews is Ihe reailiness with which 
Ihey joineil the heathen in the persecution of the Chrislians. 
Too often the Jews, though themselves eating the Utlcr bread 
of slavery, ami instructed in the l)est school for Ihe humaner 
feelings, adveisity, were seen rejoicing by the stake of the ex- 
piring Christian." — Milman's " History of the Jews." Booli \ix. 
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odium they never experienced under pagan 
rule. When Jews and Christians were both 
under Roman government, the former were 
treated with comparative indulgence* This 
difference of treatment did not arise from 
Roman preference of Judaism to Christianity, 
but merely because Jews and Christians were 
very different as political subjects in their views 
and aspirations. The practical Romans well 
knew they had little to fear from peaceful Jews, 
usually obedient on every subject except that of 
their faith, with which their pagan rulers had no 
wish to interfere. But the complete conversion 
of the pagans was the avowed hope and design 

■■ " The Jews, who lejected with abhottence the deities adored 
hy their sovereign and by their fellow -subjects, enjoyed the free 
exercise of their unsocial religion. The Jews were a ' nation^ 
the Christians were n ' setl.' The laws of Moses might be for 
the most part frivolous and absurd, yet since Ihey had been re- 
ceived during many ages by a. lai^e society, his followers were 
Justified by the example of mankind, and it was universally 
acknowledged that they had a right to practise what it would 
have been critninal in them to neglect. Bui this principle 
which jffotecled the Jewish synagt^ue aflbrded not any favour 
or security to the primitive [Christian] Church."—" Decline and 
Fall," chap. xvi. 
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of the Christians. Thus when " the Pagan 
world became the Christian world"* the Jews 
were among the first to feel the disastrous effects 
of the change. It was a new and awful trial to 
the Jews though trained by ancestral oppression 
to behold for the first time their precious, hither- 
to exclusive, possession, the Old Testament, 
successively claimed, and, as they thought, per- 
verted by the votaries of two new Religions 
arising in their own land and in adjoining 
Arabia. They had calmly endured the scorn 
of Greeks and Romans, neither of whom ever 
opened the books of Moses,f with hereditary 
firmness. 

It was reserved for this extraordinary nation 
to not only witness the successive claims of 
Christians and Mohammedans to their Bible, 
but to fall almost entirely under their political 
authority. A few Jews, indeed, passed under 
the political rule of the Persians. 

Yet despite the resemblance of the Hebrew 

* Kenan. f Macaulay. 
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faith in some respects to that of the Parsees, the 
Jews did not escape a certain degree of persecu- 
tion or ill-usage even from them.' 

During many centuries after the fall of pagan- 
ism, the greater number of the Jews were under 
Christian rule, and their long oppression by it 
has hitherto, perhaps, been scarcely enough 
blamed, deplored, or examined by Christian 
writers. Until recently most histories of these 
events were written by zealous Christian theo- 
logians or scornful freethinkers. Despite the 
sincerity of both, their special predilections 
usually guide their opinions. Thus the firm yet 
passive resistance of oppressed Jews to ruling 
Christians or Mohammedans is admitted not 
without sympathy, but with less admiration 



* " When Me50|Jolainia was inchuleil within the pale of the 
Persian dominions the Jews were at times exposed to the 
Eeveresl oppressions ; tlie burial of the deaii was peculiarly 
offensive to the usages of the fire-worshippets."— Milman's 
" Christianity," vol. ii., published 186;. 

Even since the Dean thus wrote, the faith of the Parsees has 
been greatly elucidated. They utterly deny being firc-wor- 
shippers.^ — See Haug. and Tiele on the Parsees; also Mai 
Mllller's preface to the " Sacred Books of the East." 
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than their heroic fortitude really deserved. 
Gibbon and Buckle* alike censure them for 
what they term "obstinacy," while Milman, 
Stanley and Farrar can perhaps hardly be ex- 
pected to describe Jewish opposition to Chris- 
tianity with perfect fairness. To devout Chris- 
tian historians, especially when under profes- 
sional influences, the Jewish rejection of Chris- 
tianity could not be otherwise than a most 
grievous fact to record. Similar moral courage 
in resisting any other faith would from such 
writers probably elicit sincere admiration. But 
the rejection of Christianity by a race knowing 
its doctrines and history, and with every worldly 
or temporal inducement to embrace it, is a his- 
torical fact, which few, if any, Christian historians 
have hitherto been able to narrate with fairness. 
On the other hand, to freethinkers or sceptics 
the religious bigotry and exclusiveness of the 
Jews has inevitably made them appear odious, or 
at least worthy of little compassion.-f- Yet, as if it 

* " Decline and Fall," and " History of Civilisation." 

t *' To Gibbon they stand as an obstinate and sullen com- 
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were Heaven's will tliat this one "peculiar" race 
should successively defy and survive the perse- 
cutions and conquests of the rest of mankind, 
the Jews, by scattering themselves among 
different nations, flying from despotic persecu- 
tion in some countries, and patiently enduring 
tyranny in others, have succeeded through the 
centuries elapsing from the fall of paganism 
to the present time in preserving their precious 
Deism, pure, unchanged, and to all appearance 
unchangeable.* 

At length, in the latter part of this century, 
the Jews in the British empire and some other 
Christian countries, have attained an influence 
and a social estimation which their race never 
enjoyed since its loss of national independence. 



pany, who nierit only his much-eel ebraleii sneer. Voltaire 
could apeak of them m 'an ignorant and linrbarous people.' 
Even Buckle can say nothing kinder (hon to call them ' that 
ignorant and olntinate iice.'"— Hosmei's " Sloiy of the Jews," 

* " A series of alternate persecution and lolemnce was borne 
by this extraordinary people with invincible perseverance, and 
a talent of accumulating riches, which kepi pace with their 
plunderers."— Hal lam's " MiJdle Ages," Vol. 1, 



"Judaism" 
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A comparison between the resistance of Juda- 
ism to Christianity and to Mahommcdanism 
in historical course is a remarkably instructive 
study. It is only, however, by examining it 
without partiality for any of these three religions 
so connected, yet so opposed, that a just esti- 
mate can be formed about the conduct of sincere 
yet fallible men, alike believing for a long period 
in the exclusive value of their religious belief. 
The first opposition of Judaism to Christianity 
during the life of its prophet and long after- 
wards, during the preaching of sincere but 
powerless advocates, deserves no praise for either 
courage or disinterestedness. 

In fact Christianity had always attacked 
Jewish national pride in a manner which, though 
pleasing to the votaries of other faiths, roused 
in the Jews the worst passions of their nature. 
They accordingly adopted the cruel, but not un- 
natural, course of persuading their pagan rulers 
to extinguish or persecute the new sect of what 
they called perverts from Judaism.* 
• "The innocence of tht first Chrisliaiis wns nroteclecl by 
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In this attempt to set the Romans against the 
Christians they were only partially successful. 

It is evident that the Christians also incited 
the Romans against the Jews. During some 
years the pagan votaries of Jupiter occasionally 
showed a real love of justice when hearing the 
fierce disputes between Jewish and Christian sub- 
jects, till at length the influence and numbers 
of the latter became paramount, leaving the 
Jews a powerless minority, but as sincere and 
resolute under Christian as under pagan domi- 
nation. 

Their religious firmness, which had through- 
out past ages so nobly withstood heathen perse- 
cution, was now called upon to endure, though 
in the same cause, new and different trials. It was 
destined to resist, and morally triumph over 
the eager persecutions of two new religions, 
Christianity and Mohammedanism. 

Each always claimed a doctrinal connection 



ignoiajice aJid conleiiipl, and Ihc tribunal ni' llic paj^an \\\a%. 
Irate often proved their most assured refiige ftom the fury of l 
synagogue." — Decline and Fall," chap. xvi. 
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with Judaism, which the Jews, though wholly 
without political power or aid of any human 
kind, steadily denied, and to this day firmly re- 
pudiate. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" JUDAISM " {continued) 

(HE substitution of Christian for pagan rule 
throughout the vast Roman empire pro- 
duced no effect whatever on the faith or conduct 
of the Jews. 

Their religion throughout the Roman domi- 
nions, when divided into Christian kingdoms, 
was as firm and unchanged as when it was the 
established faith of Judea. 

No worldly change, no social nor political cir- 
cumstances, had any effect on it whatever. 

The history of the Jews during centuries of 
Christian rule is a more humiliating study for 
Christians than Jews to examine.* Probably the 

* '*The Jews were everywhere the objects of popular insult 
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frequent sight of the crucifix and pictures of 
Christ's death displayed in churches and proces- 
sions had the natural effect of irritating ignorant 
people against the supposed descendants or co- 
religionists of the slayers of Jesus, 

Christian artists often competed in repre- 
senting their prophet a model of beauty with 
peculiar sweetness of expression, expiring on 
the Roman cross and surrounded by fanatical 
Jews. 

Instead of calmly enduring the harmless con- 
tempt of pagan rulers, who knew and wished to 
know little about the Hebrew faith, the Jews 
under Christian rule were shocked and enraged 
at finding their Old Testament, hitherto their 
exclusive possession, claimed by a new sect. 
The Christians eagerly interpreted its teaching 
differently from the Jewish construction, con- 
necting it with the New Testament, equally 

anil oppression, frequently of a. general massacre, thouE'' prci- 
tecteJ, it must be confcsseil, by the laws of the Church. Il was 
the cnstom al Toulouse to give a blow on the face to a Jew every 
Easter; this was commuted in the lalh century for a tribute." — 
Ilallom's " Middle Ages." Vol. III. 

G 
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sacred to them, but which the Jews considered 
an absurd or impious addition* 

Yet fair religious discussion seldom or never 
took place between the votaries of the old Church 
and the new. The Jews themselves may have 
never desired it, but if they had it would pro- 
bably have been impossible when the majority of 
the Jewish race, certainly its most educated por- 
tion, was at the mercy of Christian rulers. 

The contest between Judaism and Christianity ■ 
during the latter's political supremacy is a subject i 
which can hardly be studied by a religious mind 
without emotion. The one faith being founded 
on the other, they were connected in historical 
interest as well as in many points of theological 
agreement. Yet their mutual hatred was intense, 
conscientious, and implacable during centuries of 

" " Had Chrislianity completely absorbed Judaism in the first 
centuries of our era ,the Hebrew text of the Bible would huve 
heen lost. Early Christians seem to have very seldom taken the 
-trouble lo consult ii ; according to the countries they lived in 
Ihey were satisfied with Greek, Latin, or Syriac versions. It 
may then be maintained that down lo the second half of the 
iSlh century the Jews understood the Bible belter than the 
Christians." — Kenan's " .Studies in llaligjous History." 
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association and intercourse. Until the present 
century Jews under Christian rule were scarcely 
allowed to openly express their opinions upon 
religion. 

Without their perhaps incurring legal penalty 
for so doing, any an ti- Christian books or public 
utterances would have been dangerous to their 
worldly interests by exciting public as well as 
private indignation. Except among themselves, 
therefore, the Jews remained for many centuries 
a most reserved, silent people about all matters 
of faith. Their religious thoughts and ver- 
sions of history were carefully restricted to their 
private discussions, and rigidly preserved from 
circulation beyond their own persuasion. Their 
early strife with Christianity has been called a 
civil war,* and certainly resembled its nature. 
During some years the Roman government, 
under which the doctrinal contests continued 
even after the national dispersion of the Jews, 
showed some desire to be fair and equitable, but 
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finally, though always indifferent to Judaism, it 
turned against the Christians. 

The chief cause of this practical preference, 
as before observed, was that Christians were a 
" sect " and the Jews a " nation."* The latter, 
long subjected to Roman rule, never in their 
wildest and most ambitious dreams of national 
freedom even contemplated the subjugation of 
Rome. To the political aspirations of the 
Christians there was absolutely no limit what- 
ever, 

The wonderful transformation of a pagan 
into a Christian empire seemed to gratify and 
realise their most enthusiastic hopes. Yet even 
this amazing change, unresembled by anything 
recorded in the history of mankind, failed to 
shake or weaken the religious convictions of 
the subjected witnessing Jews. The worship or 
deification of their scorned and rejected fellow- 
countryman by their haughty, imperious Roman 
rulers never raised Him in their estimation. | 
Such a proof of religious firmness during 
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""cliange so wonderful and even awful in its con- 
sequences appears unequalled in human history. 
As firmly devoted to ancestral Deism under 
pagan and Christian rule as when it reigned 
supreme under Solomon or Hezekiah, they 
heroically, though peacefuiiy, resisted all at- 
tempts at conversion. They distrusted the 
Christian gospel and its alleged connection with 
their Bible as steadily as they had hitherto 
despised the fanciful religion of Jupiter. That 
beautiful fantastic fabric had vanished from 
mankind's belief as Christianity replaced it 
throughout the vast Roman empire. But the 
Jews beheld the change without evincing emotion. 
They probably regretted ratlier than rejoiced at 
it ; in their estimation no worldly event, neitiier 
religious alteration nor political conquest, could 
possibly affect the truth or weaken the founda- 
tion of that pure Deism which, from time im- 
memorial, they had inherited and transmitted 
amid every vicissitude of political life. They, 
therefore, beheld the replacement of paganism 
by Christianity, and the actual worship of the 
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victim of their religious zeal probably with sup- 
pressed consternation, but without repentance or 
revealed surprise. 

It is a serious fact for Christians and Moham- 
medans to study that the extraordinary change 
in the religious belief of the Roman world was 
beheld by the Jews with feelings the very re- 
verse of national pride. Though Jesus was their 
fellow-countryman, His censure of their race 
during their political subjection had completely 
alienated them. Even His talents were either 
denied or regretted by the Jews, and are so to 
the present time.* 

He was practically a cause merely of his- 
torical suffering and contempt to the Jews. His 
glorification throughout converted Europe was 
in every respect a misfortune for His unhappy 
fellow-countrymen.f The vanished pagan deities 

■ Compare Farrar's belief in Jewish Btlmiration for Jesus, 
preface to " Life of Clirist," with Vickers's denial of it in " The 
Real Jesus from a Jewish standpoint," 

t " It is scarcely possible lo imagine a mote painful esislence 
than that of a Jew during the Middle Ages, and had he pos- 
sessed historical knowledge, with what longing might he not have 
looked back lo the happier limes of the Roman empire. 
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had caused them little or no spiritual oppression, 
and never excited popular rage against them. 
.An utter contempt more derisive than danger- 
ous had hitherto been shown by Pagan rulers 
for the Jews, which the latter always bore with 
calm indifference. But now their crucified 
victim, who, under the protection of Roman rule, 
had publicly reproached their priesthood and 
suffered the penalty of tlieir law, was either 
equalised with the Creator or declared to be His 
truest manifestation upon earth. 

Such a change was inevitably disastrous to 
the Jews." 

An obedient reverence was now devoted to 
His few words or their construction by sincere 
believers, compared to which all previous respect 
for paganism was little more than an external 
salutation. 



'The Cliristian has made the Jew what he is,' cries Ihe 
hisloryof thirteen centuries lo us with a thousand tongues."— 
Dollinger's " Studies in European History." 

* " The very sight of them was an irritation to the assured 
believers lo whom the persistence of the Jew in the creed of 
his fathers against the light of the Gospel seemed lo proceeii 
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Yet the Jews never altered their opinions ol 
Jesus, which might have cost them their hves to 
proclaim, but which they preserved in hereditary 
transmission unafTectcd by the lessons or pro- 
gress of time. 

After the lapse of some few centuries from 
the rise of Christianity, when the greater num- 
ber of Jews were under Christian rule, the 
Arab prophet Mohammed appeared born among 
an idolatrous nation, offering human sacrifices, 
among whom his own father narrowly escaped 
being a victim, and was only saved bya ransom.* 
In Arabia the Jews were then numerous, and in 
some parts rather influential, Mohammed, who 
always felt more in common with them than 
with his idolatrous fellow Arabs, was at first 
friendly to the Jews, but they finally quarrelled 
with great bitterness. Different versions of their 
remarkable dispute are now given by Christian, 
Mohammedan, and Jewish writers ; but evi- 



from malicious obduracy." — Do]liny;er'5 
History," 
* Gibbon's " Decline and i''all." 
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dently the Jews as firmly as their ancestors had 
rejected Christianity, now rejected, though under 
very different circumstances, the warlike Arab 
prophet. Yet this firmness on the part of a 
nation which, despite many grievous faults, 
always showed a noble devotion to their faith, 
not only irritated disappointed Mohammedans, 
but inspired Christians and freethinkers with 
contempt rather than admiration.* 

By remaining politically obedient, the Jews, 
save for occasional outbursts of Christian fana- 
ticism chiefly in Spain, were undisturbed wit- 
nesses of the wars between Christians and 
Mohammedans in their own ancestral country 
and in others. 

They thus peacefully obeyed the different 
laws of their various rulers, quietly preserving 
their faith, seldom or never attempting to make 
converts, while often amassing large fortunes. f 

* '* Happy would it have been for their temporal interests had 
they recognised in the Arabian prophet, the hope of Israel and 
the promised Messiah. Their obstinacy converted his friend- 
ship into implacable hatred." — ** Decline and Fall," Vol. V. 

t " During the breaking-down of the Roman empire, the 
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Their present secure position under many Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan governments proves the 
practical success of their social policy in steadily 
obeying their different rulers in every respect 
but religion. On this point neither persecution 
nor temptation were able to influence them. In 
peacefully opposing ruling Mohammedanism 
they showed the same calm resolution as when 
previously resisting ruling Christianity. 

Their conduct in both instances was almost 
precisely the same. 

The heroism with which so helpless a race re- 
sisted the powerful votaries of these religions 
while often incurring similar persecution from 
each, fortunately never tempted Christians and 
Mohammedans to make common cause against 
them. Although practically agreed in scorning 
and oppressing the Jews, they made no alliance 
in persecuting them, or the hapless race might 
have been exterminated." Their political rivalrj' 

Jewish merchants were the connecting links between Asia ami 

Europe. Al the beginning of the middle ages they weie an 

economical necessity." — Hoamer's " Story of Ihe Jews,'' p. 137, 

* " The Arabs, a stock which like the Israelites looked 10 
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had the natural effect of setting them more and 
more against each other in schemes of conquest 
and dominion. The Jews during these contests 
never dared to express their feelings, which 
might be guessed by their calm retention of their 
faith during the long warfare waged between 
the followers of Jesus and Mohammed, in which 
the precepts of both prophets were often violated 
by zealous believers. During the present cen- 
tury, however, the real sentiments of the Jews, 
so enduring, so proof against every imaginable 
human influence, yet so closely concealed, are 
safely proclaimed to an enlightened public. 
They prove unmistakably how the Christian 
and Mohammedan additions to their Bible were 
always classed together and rejected, not with 
the calm indifference previously shown to the 
paganism of the Roman world, but with grave, 
if not apprehensive distrust.* 

Abraham as a pr(^eni tor, gave to Islam ils prophel. In reality i[ 
is only nt times that the outcasl people has received kindness at 
their hands ; fiery Mussulman intolerance bringing more often tti 
pass a persecution scarcely less hitler than that &om Christian 
hands." — Hosmet'a"Story of the Jews." 

• " The divinity of the old covenan has been admilled bj' 
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Judaism and the conduct of the Jews towards 
Jesus were viewed from the Mohammedan 
standpoint much as they were from that of the 
Christian.* During the many years that the 
subjected race Hved almost entirely under Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans the survival of their 
faith amid every danger is one of the most re- 
markable events recorded in religious history. In 
the Koran, Mohammed when doubtless much dis- 
appointed at Jewish opposition openly announced 
the Creator*s preference of Christians to Jews.f 

both Jesus and Mohammed ; we need not prove it. But the 
divine authority asserted by them for its abrogation or change 
is not admitted by us ! It must be proved, and since no proof 
has been given, it must be rejected." — Friedlander*s "Jewish 
Religion," p. 220. 

* "Among a nation of furious and relentless bigots, Jesus 
had come as the messenger of universal brotherhood and love. 
In the midst of a proud and exclusive race, lie trod the paths of 
humility and meekness : kind and gentle to his immediate 
followers, devoted to the cause of all, He left behind Him the 
impress of an elevated, self-denying spirit. 

One bright sunny morning He had entered the stronghold of 
Jewish fanaticism, full of hope in his ministry as the promised 
Messiah ; before a fortnight had run out He was sacrificed to the 
vested interests of His day." 

** Spirit of Islam," by Syed Ameer AH, page 20. 

t "When the angel said, ' O Mary, verily God gives thee glad 
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This was evidently his firm opinion, and 
certainly not caused through Christian influence 
or alliance. 

His quarrels with the Jews accused by his 
foilowers of plotting against him, probably made 
this religious warrior feel the more sympathy 
for Jesus. Instead, therefore, of aiding the Jews 
or favouring their hopes of national restoration, 
Mohammed clearly preferred Christian supre- 
macy to theirs by affirming such to be the 
Creator's will. After the prophet's death, when 
his faith spread through westem and southern 
Asia and northern Africa the Jews were rather 
less oppressed by Mohammedans than by 
Christians.* 

While alike rejecting Christianity and Mo- 
tidings of a word from Him. His name shall be the Messiah, 
Jeaus the son of Mary, regarded in this world and Ihe next, and 
of those whose place is nigh to God. And He shall apeak lo 
people in His cradle, and when grown up shall be among 
the righteous. God said, ' O Jesus, I will make Thee die and 
take Thee up again to Me, and will clear Thee of those who mis- 
beliere and will make those who follow Thee above those who 
misbelieve at the day of judgment ; then lo Me is your return.' " 
— " Koran, ' chapter iii., " Sacred Books of the East." 

• SeeMilman's "History of the Jews," Vol. \\\. 
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hammed an ism the persecuted race naturally 
sympathised with those who treated them best. 

Thus when Jerusalem fell under the rule ot 
Omar, Mohammed's warlike successor, the Jews 
preferred his authority to that of the Christians.* 
In the subsequent crusades, when Christians 
and Mohammedans fought for the ancient 
country of the Jews, the latter, helpless and 
despised by both parties, passively witnessed 
their strange contest, but had more practical 
reason to side with the Mohammedans.f While 
in Europe, Spain especially, the Jews were 
greatly oppressed. England, under the rule of 
Cromwell was among the first Christian countries 
which showed a desire to be more merciful to 
them.J Although Shakespeare's previously-de- 

* Milnian's"Hislory of thejcws," Vol. III. 

+ " We cannol pass the threshold of the Middle Ages withuin 
encountering a Hebrew persecuCian, which is, pcrhapii, the mobt 
dreadliil page of hi^Iocy. Not a single Christian peuple has 
kept itself clear from the reproach of inhumanity to the Jews. 
To afflict them has been held to be a merit." — Ilosmer's 
" Story of the Jews," p. 139. 

t " The Jews, whose public worship had ever since the 13th 
century been interdicted, were, in spite of the strong opposition 
of zealous traders and liinatical theologians, permitted ta build a 



scribed Jew, Shylock, was more likely to increase 
than diminish English dislike to the subjected 
race, yet this immortal Jew of fiction utters 
true and eloquent complaints or statements in 
behalf of his nation, which, in a man of less 
odious character, might have had some effect 
even on Christian readers of his time* 

Although the contests between Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants at first did no good to 
the Jews, oppressed and insulted by both parties, 
it seems a historical fact that these disputes 
gradually inclined opposing Christians to treat 
the peaceful submissive race with more leniency. 

In this century, in most civilised lands, their 
persecution has ceased, and in some they are 
even allowed to take part in the government. 
This elevation from historical evidence was 
never contemplated throughout Christendom 
until recent years. 

synagogue in London." - MacauJay's " Hislory of lingland," 
Vol. I. 

* " Hath not ,a Jew eye; ? llath not a Jew hnnds, oceans, 
ilimeosioDS, senses, affections, passions P fed willi the ^tne food, 
hurt with the same weapaos, subject lo the same diseases, healed 
liy the same means, warmed and cooletl by the same winter and 
summer as a Christian is." — " Merchant o\ Venice," act iii. 
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The result of an enfranchisement so complete 
has elicited apparently for the first time since 
the rise of Christianity, the Jewish views about 
the Christian and Mohammedan prophets. 
Their opinions, however they may surprise or 
grieve Christians, no longer arouse the will to per- 
secute. At a period when the Parsee, Moham- 
medan, and Buddhist faiths are better known 
and more respected among Christians than 
would have been thought possible in former times 
the conscientious rejection of Christianity by the 
Jews is viewed with an attention wholly free from 
anger by those who utterly differ from them. 

In a recent life of Christ* the statement that 
He is now considered by Jews as their greatest 
prophet is firmly contradictedf while Jewish 
opinions of Him are openly proclaimed to a read- 
ing Christian public. Although expressed in 
clear modem English, these views seem much 
the same as those of the Pharisees only known 
to Christians in their version of the Gospel.^ 
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The modern Jews of Europe revealing their 
true sentiments, are almost precisely the Phari- 
sees over again. Their indignation at their 
gifted fellow-countryman for not uniting their 
ancestors in a national spirit against Roman 
rule to restore their independence, is interesting 
to study, and may be considered now, without 
either anger or impatience, by those differing 
altogether from Jewish opinion. It seems clear 
that the words of Jesus, " My kingdom is not of 
this world," were difficult to understand or accept 
by subjected Jews, to whom perhaps they were 
not exclusively addressed.* But the fact of 

making their already confused condition still worse. There 
cannot be a <ioubl that he was conscienlioua and determined to 
do what seemed right like many another zealot, bat he acted all 
along as though it was his chief business to aggravate sectarian 
rancour and inten^i^the bitterness of class strife. The Messiah 
was expected to rule the people justly, as a true King of Israel, 
hut JesuB did what be could to diffuse throughout the com- 
munity a spirit of sanctified anarchism and make such rule 
utterly impossible." — " The Real Jesus from a Jewbh stand- 
point, ' pp. 47-8, pub. 1892. 

" "When a people are brought under a foreign yoke and 
longing to be free, the first duty of a prince or ruler who rises 
up among them must surely be to effect their deliverance." — 
"Real Jesus," p. 43- 

H 
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ever claiming to be Messiah at all may 
seem to some people doubtful, though believed 
in by many Jews, Christians and Mohammedans, 
with different feelings * 

The opinion of the Jews that Jesus was not 
their expected Messiah may be more truthful 
than their estimate of Him in other respects. 
His principles and teaching were essentially 
cosmopolitan, and his censure of Jewish na- 
tional pride utterly opposed what was hoped 
and believed by the Jews of their coming De- 
liverer.t In fact, Jesus was decidedly anti- 
Jewish in all the few comparisons he made 
between Jews, Romans and Samaritans. 

The Jews alone among all the nations of 



■ " That the Jewish Scriptures were In existence long before 
the Christian era and were in the sole cnaiody of the Jews is un- 
deniable. It is undeniable, too, that the Jews gathered from 
those Books that a Ei^eat PerBon^e was to be Ijorn of their 
stock and to conquer the whole world."' — Newman's "Grammar 
of Assent," p. 434, 

t " Reasons already given render it probable that Jesus never 
assumed the Messianic character and forbade any claim to it on 
His behalf, and more than probable that the doctrine of a suffer- 
ing Messiah was worked out to fit the ideal to His case." — 
Martineau's " Seat of Authority in Religion," p. 529. 
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the world were to be benefited by the Messiah, 
and probably at tiieir expense in some measure.* 
In this, as in other respects, the anticipated 
Jewish champion was utterly opposed to Jesus 
and Mohammed, who, in their grand designs for 
converting all nations without distinctive pre- 
ference, were so far practically agreed in their 
policy to mankind. 

The Jewish estimate of both these great 
teachers of men, for so many centuries carefully 
withheld, is now, for the first time in history, 
safely published to the followers of each.f In 
England the Jews hold a higher political and 
social position than in any other country.| 

■ See the exclusively national spii't and design? attributed to 
the Jewish Messiah from whom the Jews were " to derive all 
the advantages and glory that were o attend Hia coming."^ 
Milraan's " Hiatoty of the Jews," Vol. I., Book in. 

+ "Jesus did not convict the Pharis. a of ajiy flagrant crime 
or immorality ; he did not expose any fi il misdeed which they 
had secretly committed, to the indign, it reprohition of all 
Israel, but made a series of loose defamatory charges against 
them."—" The Real Jesus from a Jewish standpoint," p. rSl. 

J Vet according to their illustrious descendant, the high 
position of Jews in Britain is no more than they deserve. 
"Vast as the obligations of the whole human family are 

H a 
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Accordingly, they have been specially urged by 
sympathising Christian theologians and illus- 
trious statesmen to abandon Deism and embrace 
the faith of the land which so eminently favours 
them. Their practical reply, however, to Arch- 
deacon Farrar and Lord Beaconsfield is firm 
and unmistakable. The latter, in the eloquent, 
impressive language of which he was so great 
a master, persuades them to become Christians 
by justifying if not flattering their exclusive 
national vanity or patriotism, and by praising 
Him who really censured both.* 

lo the Hebrew race, there is no part of the modem popula- 
tions so much indebted to them as the British people." — 
Disraeli's "Tanered," Vol. II. 

* " Had it not been for Jesus the Jews would ha\'e been 
comparatively unknown, or known only as a high Oriental caste 
which had lost its country. Has He not vindicated all their 
wrongs? Has He not avenged the victory of Titus and con- 
quered the Gesars? What successes did they anticipate from 
their Messiah ? The wildest dreams of their Rabbis have tieen 
far exceeded. Has not Jesus conquered Europe and changed 
its name to Christendom ? Christians may continue to perse- 
cute Jews and Jews may persist in disbelieving Christians, but 
who can deny that Jesus of Naiareth, the Incarnate Son of the 
Most High God, is the eternal glory of the Jewish race?" — 
" Life of Bentinclc," chap. xkIv. 
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His re.narkable words may, perh^ps,_ have 
rather influenced Dr. Farrar in liis sufisBquent 
statement about modern Jewish ideas of /■esus. 
But the statesman and the divine are alike cfuf-'", 
tradicted by Jewish writers, and, indeed, neither',-, 
gave real evidence as to their views or hopes " ' 
being shared by members of the Jewish faith. 
The British Jews, probably Hke all others, evi- 
dently adhere to the opinions of their ancestors.' 
Their loyal attachment to British rule is un- 
questionable, their peaceful, law-abiding habits 
generally acknowledged, their intellectual, social, 
and political elevation is equally undeniable, 
but their pure Deism, unaffected by paganism, 
Christianity, or Mohammedanism, has all ap- 
pearance of being as unchanged as ever. The 
Jewish ideas of Jesus and Mohammed, now 

• " Withaut entertaining the slightest feeling of hatred to- 
wards the Prophet of Nazarelh, who is worshipped by so many 
millions as the ' Son of God,' the Jews are quite nnable lo 
admit his supernatural claims, or even to recognise his moral 
pre-eminence ; and as to the wide propagation of the faith in 
him, or what is called ' the irrefragable logic of history,' it is 
ust as unconvincing in his case a5 in that of Mohammed.'* — 
'■The Real Jesus," p, 184. 
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open]y-'.)rvowed, may impress their believers 
with surprise, some probablj' with indignation. 
Jn Justice, however, to the undeniable sincerity 
■* of the Jews, it is surely right to control the latter 
^'feeling, and to study their opinions with due 
consideration for the causes which formed them. 
They evidently believe Jesus to be a well- 
meaning, fanciful enthusiast, who, with a few 
earnest, excitable followers, resolved to become 
martyrs by provoking their fellow-countrymen 
beyond endurance.* His indifference to, or dis- 

* "jesiia had no quatiel with the Romans on the score of 
their unlielief ; he did nol seek to e6'ect theii conversion ; he 
regarded them as aliens, not as enemies. The way in which 
the crucifixion was caiiied out, no less than the whole course of 
preparation for it, clearly shows that it is what neither the 
Romans nor the Jewish authorities would have designed for the 
punishment of one who had become obnoxious to them. If 
real political adversaries or religious opponents had the plotting 
of his death it would have taken place as quiet and private as 
possible, and without any of the laboured dramatic display 
which acluslly accompanied it. And they would have been 
wholly unable to disarm the opposition of his disciples and 
friends, or prevents demonstration in his favour by the shouting 
crowd who had recently welcomed him into their city. But all 
this, which would have lieen the greatest infatuation or childish- 
ness on the part of the chief priests, or would have exceeded 
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approval of, Jewish independence, and apparent 
preference for Romans and Samaritans, still 
seems to irritate Jewish minds. Yet it is sur- 
prising that educated Jews can now persuade 
themselves that Jesus was not even a man of 
much ability. 

He seems viewed as by no means an extra- 
ordinary person, but one whom peculiar religious 
and political circumstances raised to a mistaken 
position among men. The truth may be that 
His peaceful sentiments, so unlike those of pre- 
vious, and even subsequent, Jewish leaders, 
forbade all admiration among a people longing 
for national freedom, and irritated at hearing 
themselves blamed as obstinate or hypocritical, 
instead of praised or pitied. 

The Jewish estimate of Jesus will probably 
never be accepted by any creed but their own. 
It represents Him as a person incapable of 
really influencing sensible men for any length or 



Iheir power, was on the part of the Nazarene confederacy a 
well devised scheme, and one which they were well alile 
lo carry out. ll was Xo Ihem simply the gcuin|^ up uf a 
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period of lime. Such a version intimates that 
all who had either known Jesus, or had known 
those who knew Him, were silly fanatics or mere 
impostors, with little chance of reward in this 
world or the next. 

There is, in fact, nothing attractive or convin- 
cing in the reasoning of the Jews about Him. 
Such a man as they describe is almost an impos- 
sibility. No lasting success has, at least, ever 
been achieved by such a mediocre compound of 
fanaticism and folly. 

Its conception indicates a resolute and doubt- 
less sincere effort of an injured and long-perse- 
cuted people to vindicate their ancestors at the 
expense of historical evidence and even human 
probability. Yet it would be unfair to consider 
their opinions as wilfully impious or offensive to 
either Christians or Mohammedans. 

The opinion of the Jews about Mohammed 
resembles their estimate of Jesus ; but in the 
former case they naturally reveal less of that 
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scornful depreciation which in the case of Jesus 
is explained by their national history* Lord 
Beaconsfield's efforts to arouse their national 
pride in behalf of Him who utterly condemned 
it evidently failed. 

Whiie proud of the great Disraeli as an emi- 
nent statesman descended from their race, even 
British Jews cannot adopt his remarkable con- 
struction of their religious history and national 
duties. In many European lands the Jews now 
possessing wealth, security, and even increasing 
influence, may safely review their extraordinary 
history. They may recall the time of their sub- 
jection by the pagans in Europe, Asia and Africa. 



• " We may pick oul certain lexis from the Koran which, 
taken by themselves, tend to show tlial Mohammed was a 
coarleouii, tolerant, peaceable man. It will be found, however, 
when we come to read chapter after chapter, that tie Prophet 
was not always in the same amiable mood % that he was at times 
very warlike, strongly inciting his followers to fight against un- 
believers as the sure means of attaining the joys of Paradise. 
In like manner there are a few Gospel texts which, when 
viewed separately, indicate that Jesus desired his disciples to be 
meek, gentle and benevolent towards all men, whether friends 
or enemies. But there are other pontons of his discoarses 
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They may narrate their subsequent oppression 
by the votaries of that faith who, viewing them 
as hereditary enemies of their Prophet, treated 
them with a legalised cruelty which has scarcely 
a parallel in history. They have also to histori- 
cally complain of Mohammedans, who not only 
censured their disbelief in Jesus but cruelly re- 
sented their equally firm rejection of the Arabian 
Prophet. At length the time has come when in 
many Christian and Mohammedan lands the Jews 
have nothing to fear. Their unconverted numbers 
are now, perhaps, greater than ever* Existing 
in different lands, their faith has survived not 
only the ancient paganisms of Egypt, Assyria, 
Rome and Scandinavia, but it has survived its 
long subsequent persecution by Christians and 
Mohammedans. Amid ail the innumerable 
trials and dangers to which the Jewish religion 
has been exposed it remains firm and unalterable 
apparently among subjected votaries, yet display- 
-"The Real Jesus," 



which breathe ihe ipiiil of anil 
p. 184. 

• " Eeaconsfi eld's Life of 
European Sludies." 
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ing by its endurance the proof of an invincible 
vitality. 

At present, especially, in the British empire 
the Jews occupy a most remarkable, creditable 
and perhaps unique position. It evidently is 
owing to the gradualdevelopraent of civilisation, 
placing their religious consistency in its true 
light among those differing from them.' Accor- 
dingly, among many other proofs of Jewish 
gratitude and friendship, whenever either is 
really deserved, may be placed loyal attach- 
ment to the British monarchy. In pleasing 
contrast to what were probably the feelings of 
Jewish subjects at the deaths of some former 
Christian princes, an extract from the address of 
the Chief Rabbi Adier, in London, about the 
late Duke of Clarence may appropriately end 
this chapter. "We view this not as a calamity 

""Who iii the moat popular poet in this country? Is he lo lie 
found among the Wordsworlhs and the Lord Byrons, amid 
snunlering reveries 01 monoli^es of sublime satiety ? Shall we 
seek him among the wits of Queen Anne? Even lo the myriad- 
minded Shakespere can we award the pri?e ? No 1 the most 
popular poet in England is the sweel singer of larael."— Dis- 
raehs " Tancred," Vol. II. 
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that has fallen on the Royal House alone. Our 
hearts go out in deepest and truest sorrow to the 
mourners as though they were of our own im- 
mediate kindred. Our hearts go out to the 
Queen, who has been tried by so many grievous 
afflictions. 

We all admired the modest, the amiable, 
the unassuming manner in which the lamented 
Prince Albert Victor discharged the public func- 
tions allotted to him. And there is one trait 
which should specially endear his memory to 
us Hebrews. Ten years ago, while on a tour 
round the world, he with his brother visited 
Jerusalem, On this occasion he witnessed the 
celebration of the first evening of Passover at 
the house of the Chief Rabbi. He spent three 
hours there, and although, no doubt, some of the 
rites, especially as they are performed in the 
Orient, must have appeared strange and quaint 
to him, his demeanour during the entire cere- 
monial and his description of it were uniformly 
reverential and full of appreciative references to 
our faith."* 

• Eslracl from the London Tima, January 2is[, iSgi. 
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Historical students may well pause and reflect 
on this remarkable event. The eldest son of 
the heir to the British Crown " reverentially " 
attended a Jewish religious service in the very 
city where the Christian Prophet was executed, 
and where Mohammedan rule is mainly preserved 
by Christian powers. Here, in this sacred city, 
Judaism, Christianity and .Mohammedanism are 
at length destined to meet on terms of social 
friendship, religious freedom and political con- 
cord. Such are the wonderful changes in men's 
thoughts, policy, and relative positions presented 
in the course of their religious history ! 



no 




CHAPTER VI. 

CHRISTL\XITV. 

^•J^T'HEX Christianitj- first arose its ti*-o 
chief contests were with Judaism and 
the Greek paganism. "The first was a ci\*il war, 
the latter the invasion of new territor}-."* 

The " territory " of Greek and Roman pagan- 
ism, however, was in most respects a natural 
conquest by Christianity. The wisest pagans, 
from Socrates in Athens to Cicero in Rome, 
though professed believers in a fantastic faith, 
yet indicated an uncertainty about it very differ- 
ent from the deep conviction of Jews in their 
Deism, of the Parsees in their Zend-Avesta, or of 
Mohammedans in their Koran. Moses conve}ed 
the Creator's Commandments to men, Zoroaster 

♦ Dean Milman. 
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was said to have direct instructions from Orrauzd, 
tlie benevolent deity, while Mohammed was be- 
lieved commissioned by an angel sent to him by 
the Almighty. Their religions, therefore, were 
enabled in due course to resist Christianity even 
when the latter was accompanied by political 
power. But the imaginative classic paganism 
sunk before it altogether. 

The Christian triumph over the latter was like 
that of reality over acknowledged fancy or igno- 
rant imagination, not the triumph of one doctrine 
over others claiming superior or equal authority. 
A few years before the preaching of Jesus, Rome, 
the capital and ruler of all known civilisation, 
was governed by one of her best Emperors.' At 



* "And thai Auguslus might leave the world with the tri- 
umphs of a pagan philosopher he celled for a lookiog-glaas, 
caused his hair to be combed oad his wrinkled cheeks smoolbed 
up, and, as actors upon the stage, he asked bis friends whether 
he had played his pari well in this world, and upon their answer- 
ing Yes, he said ' Plaudite,' and expired, to the inexpressible 
grief of all his subjects, having conquered greater difficulties, 
met with greater success, completed greater designs, and estab- 
lished a greater empire than any Prince in the world." — Echard's 
" Ecclesiastical History," chap. i. 
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the court of Augustus were his philanthropic 
minister Mecsenas, the mild, virtuous poet Vii^il, 
and the kindly generous Horace.* These great 
Romans were enlightened on almost every sub- 
ject but religion, of which they were in strange, 
even fantastic ignorance. They naturally longed 
for truer conceptions of their Creator and their 
future than their ancestral paganism could pos- 
sibly teach. 

All religious truth, according, at least, to 
Jewish, Christian and Mahommedan belief, was 
for a period restricted to the exclusive, unreveal- 
ing minds of subjected, yet spiritually proud 
Jews. A philanthropist might naturally enjoy 
the idea of Jesus appearing before Augustus and 
among his most illustrious subjects.t Had such 



* " Mec.^Tias rendered himself immorlal by his liberal patron- 
age uf learned men and of letters. To his prudence and advice 
Augustus acknowledged himself icdebled for the security which " 
he enjoyed. He died eight years before Christ, and particularly 
recommended his friend Horace to the care and confidence of 
Augustus." — Lemprifere's "Classical Dictionary." 

+ " His good qualities and many virtues have been transmitted 
to posterity by the pen of gratitude in Ihe poems of Virgil, 
Horace and Ovid. Virgii wrote his heroic poem at the desire of 
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been the Divine will the greatest minds then 
existing might have received enlightenment on 
almost the only subject they required it, from 
the Christian prophet. 

But Heaven decreed otherwise, and when Jesus 
preached among men, Augustus Csesar was no 
more, while in his place reigned the crafty, 
Tiberius." 

His ambitious minister,Sejanus,was as inferior 
to MecEenas in moral qualities as his Imperial 
master was to Augustus.t By the influence of 

Augustus, whom he represented under Ihe amiable and peifecl: 
chaiacter of ^neas.— Lempriere's " Classical Dictionary." 

* " A man singularly dark and inscrutable, whose real (iisptsi- 
tion !ong remained swathed up in intricate folds of factitious 
virtues, and over whose actions the hypocrisy of hia youth and 
the seclusion of his old age threw a singular mystery; to 
the last, the keenest of observers, the most artful of dissemlilers, 
and the most letrible of maslers."^Macaulay's Essay on His- 
tory, " Miscellaneous Works," Vol. I. 

t" The Emperor, when he sent Pilate into Judea, by the crafty 
insinuations of Sejanus, retired wholly from Rome and aban- 
doned himself to all the mischiefs that attend jealousy and 
cruelty, which occasioned Sejanus to attempt both his life and 
empire. But he was prevented and punished with the death 
of himself and family. Hisdeathratherincreascdthe Emperor's 
jealous temper, but he soon understood that the crimes Sejanus 
I 
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Sejanus, the proud yet sycophantic Pontius Pi- 
late was appointed governor of Judea.* Under 
the auspices of such a trio, though in different 
degrees of political power, it pleased Heaven to 
send Jesus Christf The personal mission of 

had laid to the Jew's charge were feigned by himself, and there- 
fore he commanded the Governors of all provinces that in every 
town they should spare that nation." — Echard's " Ecclesiastical 
History," chap. iv. 

* " He owed his appointment to the influence of Sejanus. In 
the Herodian palace at Jerusalem he had hung gilt shields dedi- 
cated to Tiberius. The chief men of the [Jewish] nation wrote 
a letter of complaint to Tiberius himself. It was part of Tibe- 
rius's policy to keep the provinces contented. He therefore re- 
primanded Pilate, and ordered the obnoxious shields to be trans- 
ferred from Jerusalem to Csesarea. Sejanus had shown the 
most utter dislike against the Jews, and Pilate probably reflected 
his patron's antipathies." — Farrar's " Life of Christ," Vol. II. 

t Milton, describing the temptation of Jesus, makes Satan 
thus mention Tiberius and Sejanus : — 

** This emperor hath no son, and now is old, 
Old and lascivious, and from Rome retired 
To Capreoe, an island small but strong, 
Committing to a wicked favourite 
All public cares, and yet of him suspicious ; 
Hated of all, and hating. With what ease. 
Endued with regal virtues as thou art 
Might'st thou expel this monster from his throne." 

*' Paradise Regained," Book iv. 
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Jesus being restricted to the south of Syria, 
His public execution eagerly desired by the 
Jewish priests and reluctantly permitted by their 
Roman governor, apparently extinguished this 
"pernicious superstition," as the pagan his- 
torian* terms Christianity, but which he admits 
" though checked for awhile, broke out afresh 
after the death of its founder."t 

A recent great theologian observes,^ "Jesus 
left the earth without apparently doing much 
for the object of His coming, but after He was 
gone. His disciples are found wonderfully to 
have succeeded." Such was the historical spec- 
tacle really presented. Though the first Chris- 
tian preachers were mostly Jews, they were 

* "Annals of Tacitus." 

t " The title of * King of the Jews,' which Jesus had never 

taken upon Himself, but which his enemies represented as the 

sum and substance of his acts and pretensions, was naturally 

that by which they might be able to excite the suspicions of the 

Roman authority. He was accused of treason against the 

government. Nothing could be more unjust, for Jesus had 

always recognised the Roman empire as the established power." 

— Renan's '* Life of Jesus," chap. xxiv. 

+ Newman's "Grammar of Assent." 

I 2 
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utterly disavowed by their feUow-countrymen, 
the greater part of whom never heard of Jesus 
during His life, while many of those who had, 
headed by their clergy, desired and finally 
accomplished his execution." It would seem 
from the last years of Jesus that he foresaw the 
Jewish national downfall when He pathetically 
described the future capture of Jerusalem by 
foes making a trench about the city, compassing 
it round, and levelling it with the ground, as the 
Romans under Titus literally did many years 
after, according to their mode of warfare.t 

Jesus deplored his personal rejection by the 
Jews, with whom He alone lived, and as re- 

* " The historical part of the nairalive can hardly be carried 
farther than that Jesus came up to Jerusalem with a body of Mis 
followers, that a riot took place in the Temple, and that he was 
aiTeated, tried and executed by the Roman governor at the le- 
qnest of the Jewish authorities." — Laing's "Problems of the 

+ "Within fifty years was that prophecy fulfilled. Titus had 
nol originally wished to eneoropaas the city, hut he was forced 
by the despair and obstinacy of Ihe Jews to surround it, first 
with a palisaded mound, and then when this TfiT//»m anda,^rwere 
destro)'ed, with a wall of masonry. He did not wish to sacrifice 
the Temple— nay, he made every possible effort to save il — 
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marked by an anti-Christian writer,* never 
viewed the Romans, His country's enemies, 
as His enemies, but as aliens, from some of 
whom He acknowledged receiving more respect 
than He apparently expected, as in the case of 
the centurion at whose faith He " marvelled," 
comparing it favourably with that of all the 
Jews He knew. 

At the resurrection the Christians declared 
He appeared to His disciples, giving new in- 
structions which enjoined them to leave Judea 
and preach His faith to all nations. 

Accordingly, somewhat in the spirit of Corio- 
lanus exclaiming "There is a world elsewhere," 
when leaving hostile fellow-countrymen to seek 
aid and refuge among strangers, the disciples left 
the impressive scene of their Teacher's life and 
execution. Another and a far more hopeful world 
of thought and enterprise lay before them.t 
The paganisms of Europe in the West, and the 

bat he was forced to leave it in nshea."— Farrat's "Life of 
Christ,"Vol. II. 

' Vickets's " Real Jesus." 

+ " The seeds of the Faith which had slowly arisen in the 
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Parseeism of central Asia in the East were 
their first opponents. In preaching Christianity 
the resurrection was confidently announced and 
as firmly believed. 

This event, of course distrusted by the Jews, 
has especially of late years been doubted by 
some learned Christians as well as by Deists and 
freethinkers. Yet considering the position of 
Jesus when condemned by the Jews, and almost 
unknown to the Romans, except as a harmless 
enthusiast neither statesman nor warrior, the 
firm conviction of His believers when preaching 
this doctrine is sufficiently evident. Had this 
event really happened the conduct and historj- 
of the early Christians in their wonderful triumph 
over paganism are comparatively easy to under- 
stand. 

No martial exploits nor sagacious rules for 
political government, no philosophic nor poetical 

rocky and ungrateful soil of Judea were Iranaplanted in lull 
malurity to the happier dimes of the Gentiles and Ihe strangers 
of Rome or Asia, who never beheld the manhood were the more 
readily disposed lo emhiace the Divinity of Chrisl."— Gibbon's 
"Decline and Fall," Vol. V. 
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works proclaimed jesus among a world of brave, 
shrewd, and intellectual strangers. His ardent 
believers could only announce His obscure quiet 
life, pure doctrine, and execution undeserved, 
even in the opinion of the Roman governor of 
J udea. 

Such a recital might not have much interested 
the polished Greeks or proud Romans, had they 
not already distrusted their ancestral myth- 
ology* 

They might have thought that Jesus was un- 
justly condemned, like Socrates or Cicero, but 
had never merited the gratitude due either to 
the Greek moral philosopher or to the patriotic 
Roman statesman.t Indeed, some learned Pa- 
gans might wonder what there was in the un- 

*"' The ii^enuous youth who from everj'part resorled to Athens 
and the other seats of learning in the Roman empire, were alike 
inslrucled in every school to reject and to despise Ihe religion of 
the multitucle. How was it possible that a philosopher should 
accept as divine truliis the idle tales of the poets and the in- 
coherent traditions of antiquity ; or that he should adore as gods 
those imperfect beings whom he must have despised as men." — 
Gibljon's " Decline and Fall," Vol. I., chap. ii. 

fThemindof Jesus, full of a divine efficacy for drawing man 
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eventful life of the apparently local, unlearned 
Jesus, to inspire a reverence so marvellous and a 
confidence so complete as they perceived in His 
believers. The announced resurrection in these 
respects explained everything. 

It naturally forbade comparison between Him 
and mankind by establishing Christianity on a 
different foundation from all other religions.* 

In leaving Judea the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity left " the home of the religious principle " 



away from the world, and consoling him, could not inspire the 
strict patriotism which created assassins and heroes." — Kenan's 
** Anti-Christ," chap. x. 

* ** The central topic of St. Paul's preaching was Christ's resur- 
rection. He does not defend or prove it, but constantly assumes 
it as a fundamental fact, about which no believer has any doubt 
whatever. This fact, which Paul receives so confidently, was in 
his time only a few years old. It is unquestionable that he was 
on terms of intercourse with Peter, James, John and others, who 
claimed to be original witnesses of the resurrection. From Paul's 
writings and from other historical evidence, we can still show 
that men who could not easily have been deceived as to the 
truth of what they asserted, and who proved their sincerity by 
their readiness to face suffering and martyrdom in attestation of 
their doctrine, declared that Jesus of Nazareth, the third day 
after He died on the Cross, rose again from the dead." — Salmon's 
** Introduction to the New Testament," pp. 34-5. 
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and invaded Greece and Rome, " the respective 
homes of intellectual power and of political and 
practical wisdom." * In both the latter the con- 
test resulted in complete Christian victory. In 
the East Christianity was rejected by the Parsees, 
whose priesthood were either better disciplined 
or more energetic than those of the European 

paganisms.t 

But early Christianity, " following in the track 
of the Roman empire," effectually replaced its 
former faith as well as the obscure paganism of 
northern Europe. Judaism was always its most 
successful foe, whose scattered votaries were soon 
found in almost every Christian land.J . Despite 

* Newman's *' Grammar of Assent." 

t Gibbon's " Decline and Fall." 

+ *' It is a historical fact that at the very time that the Jews 
were driven out from their home to wander over the earth, their 
Christian brethren, born of the same stock and equally citizens 
of Jerusalem, did also issue forth from that same home, but in 
order to subdue that same earth and make it their own. And 
since that time the two children of the promise have ever been 
found together — of the promise forfeited and the promise ful- 
filled ; and whereas the Christian has been in high place, so the 
Jew has been degraded and despised." — Newman's ** Grammar 
of Assent," p. 434. 
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its political subjection it always resisted every 
attempt at conversion. While the Parsee faith 
also opposed Christianity, the poetical mythology 
of Greece and Rome yielded to it completely. 
The Greek and Roman pagans gradually em- 
braced Christianity with intellectual apprecia- 
tion, while the Jews rejected it with conscientious 
distrust. The fanciful fabric of paganism, un- 
supported by human energy or conviction, too 
often experienced from Christians a spirit in- 
consistent with their moral principles." The fall 
of classic paganism was accompanied or soon 
followed by that of the more obscure faith of 
northern Europe, about whose chief hero, Odin, 
scarcely any historical information remains.t 

These four contests of early Christianity are 
recorded almost entirely by Christian or free- 
thinking writers. The Jews could only resist 
in silence ; no verbal or literary argument or 
discussion was in their power. The Parsees 

■ " The established paganism of classicaJ times was the fit 
subject of persecution, foi its first breath made it crumble and 
disappear." — Newman's "Development of Christianity," chap. i. 

+ Carlyle's " Heroes and Hero- Worship," 
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wrote no account of their opposition to Chris- 
tianity, or it has never been made known, while 
the rude ilHterate pagans of the North were tho- 
roughly converted by the ardent preachers of 
the new faith. The Pagans of Greece and Rome, 
however, offered some peaceful as well as warlike 
resistance to the Christians. Their contest 
always displayed far more Christian than pagan 
energy and zeal.* 

While Jews and Parsees ahke practically mo- 
notheists.t rejected Christianity with hereditary 
firmness, it made decisive progress among Greek 
and Roman polytheists. Its attempted abolition 
by the detested Emperor Nero, according to 
some writers "the Anti-Christ," J was more 
likely to render it popular than otherwise. Al- 



■ " Civilisalion is Ihe result of ihe alternale collaboration of 
Jiidea, Greece and Rome. Through Jesus, the apwstles and the 
second genetalion of Christians, there was founded a religion 
evolved from Judaism, which three centuries later imposed itself 
upon the leading races of humanity, and took the place of the 
pretty patriotic playthings of ancient cities. "^Pre&cetu Kenan's 

t Haug's " Essays of Parsees." 
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though neither Greeks nor Romans in his time 
equalled their ancestors in profound wisdom, 
yet compared to Jews, and probably to Parsees 
they enjoyed or were permitted far more freedom 
of religious thought* Nero's persecution of the 
Christians evidently arose more from political 
apprehension than from any zeal for paganism.! 
This tyrant naturally hated the whole spirit 
and object of the new religion. It was the sin- 
gular fate of Christianity, however, to offend 
some of the best as well as the worst of Roman 
emperors. The persecuting laws against it 
enacted by pagan rulers were not nominally re- 
laxed, though perhaps seldom enforced, even by 
the virtuous Marcus Aurelius^ The spirit of 

* " That which gafe to Christianity and formerly to Judaism a 
disllnct position was their intolerance, their spirit of excluaive- 
oess. The liberty of thought was absolute from Neto to Con- 
stantine ; not a thinker, not a scholar was distutbed in his 
researches." — Renan's " Marcus Aurelius," p. 34, 

f Renan's "Apostles." 

J "Marcus Aurelius changed nothing of the established rules 
against the Christians. " — Renan's " Aurelius," p. 33. 

Yet according to Renan he evidently mitigated their effects, 



though Milman calls h 
Chrisilanity," Vol. II. 



it pel 



— " History of 
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pagan rulers till the first Christian Emperor Con- 
staiitine was politically opposed to Christianity, 
though the more it was known, the more it evi- 
dently gratified the intellectual unprejudiced 
minds of their subjects.* Among these its perse- 
cution by the tyrants, Nero and Domitian, pro- 
bably made it all the more attractive or worthy 
of examinatioat 

' " Chrisdans formed in the midst of the sickly, disordered 
pagan world, a slate full of life and hope. Upon whatever 
point iti the piDviDCGs the Emperors turned their eyes, they 
beheld communities of men at once enthusiastic and disciplined, 
docile to the voice of their pastors, sometimes rebellions against 
that of the magistrates, having other manners and another spirit 
from that possessed by their fellow-citizens, strangers in the 
midst of their native country, indifferent to het and to her fate. 
Certainly it was a peril for the pEigan state, and for the social 
Older which the state represented." — Duruy's "History of 
Rome," Vol. VI., Part ii. 

t "The surroundings of Nero appeared animated against 
morality by a soil of disinterested hatred ; there was from one 
end to the other of the Mediterranean a struggle to the death 
between good and evil. The jealousy of Nero against virtue 
had risen to its height, philosophy was only occupied in pre- 
paring its disciples for the tortures. Punishment appeared the 
natural lot of virtue. Christianity, far from being arrested by 
the lugubrious caprice of Neto, multiplied more vigorously than 
ever." — Kenan's "Anti-Christ," chap. ix. 
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It was the opposition of Marcus Aurelius, 
and of the apostata Emperor JuHan, which 
owing to their virtues and enlightenment, 
alarmed the Christians and seemed to threaten 
the restoration of paganism. 

Their calm philosophical rejection of Chris- 
tianity however was, on the whole, unsupported 
by popular feeling or enthusiasm.* 

The zealous energy of the early Christians en- 
countered more political than religious opposi- 
tion. 

The enmity of the worst Roman emperors 
evidently arose from political fear, that of the 
virtuous from intellectual distrust. 

The opposition of the Jews had little influence 
with, or no attraction for, the votaries of any 
creed but their own. Their historical enmity 
was peculiar and unlike that of any other faith 
or nation. The contest of Christianity with the 
European paganisms ended in their complete 
replacement by it, while the noble literature 
adorning and illustrating classic paganism, with- 
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out confirming it, was always presen'ed by Chris- 
tians with scholastic admiration. 

Its deities, formerly objects of worship and 
fear, became only those of poetical, artistic 
interest, which never restored either belief or 
reverence. 

The Norse deities ofnorthernEuropen, scarcely 
recorded by eith:;r literature or authentic tradi- 
tion, almost vanished from human memory, save 
when recalled by poets and novelists, or fanci- 
fully transformed into evil spirits.* 

Except the Jews, Christianity's most success- 
ful foes in early times were evidently the remote 
Parsees in central Asia. It was not till the 
Mohammedans attacked the latter while dis- 
playing a proselytising energy like that of the 
Christians, that Parseeism, though never eradi- 
cated, was politically extinguished. During 
and ever since the Christian triumph throughout 
Europe, the Jews sharing in the civilisation of 

* " The usual form of recantation of healhenism was, ' Dost 
thou renounce the ilevil ? Dost thou renounce Odin ? ' ' Oilin 
lake you, ' is still the equivalent in some northern tongues to 
'Thedevntakeyou.'"— Milman's "Latin Chrisli.inity," Vol. IX. 
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their various rulers, and conforming to their 
different laws and social habits, have neverthe- 
less insisted on preserving their faith wholly 
unchanged by their surroundings. After the 
Christian conquest of Europe the first important 
division in the Faith was between the Western 
and Eastern Churches, called respectively the 
Latin and Greek forms of Christianity. The 
previous Arian controversy had caused no 
territorial separation among Christians.* The 
Latin division embraced the northern, western, 
and the greater part of southern Europe, while 
the smaller Greek division claimed its eastern 
part, together with the Greek peninsula, as its 
religious dominion. The Armenian, the Coptic 
or Egyptian, and the Abyssinian versions of 
Christianity, though resembling the Greek, were 
yet distinct from it and from each other, and 
still remain so. 

Of all Christian divisions the Latin, with Rome 
for its capital, was always the most energetic and 
powerful during many centuries. 

* Stanley's " Eastern Church." 
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The Armenians and the Greeks both fell 
under the yoke of Turkish Mohammedans, but 
the Greek Church, though subjected in Greece 
itself, became supreme throughout the great 
Russian empire. Its votaries in some parts of 
Greece, together with the Armenians, remain 
under Mohammedan rule, while the kingdom of 
southern Greece, now independent of Turkish 
authority, is too weak to give much revolutionary 
aid to Christian subjects of the Sultan. 

But the Russians have long threatened and 
still endanger Mohammedan rule over both 
Greeks and Armenians, some of the latter being 
under the Persians, who like the Turks, are in 
constant fear of Russian power.* 

The Egyptian Church and its "daughter,"f the 
Abyssinian Church, ignorant and superstitious, 
the former under Mohammedan rule, the latter 
in semi-barbarous independence, have never done 
much to spread Christianity though they seem 
to have retained it with some firmness. 



" History of EutoiJe. 
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The Russian influence both for religious and 
poHtical purposes has always encouraged and 
greatly strengthened the Greek Church, of which 
it is the chief representative and champion. 
But its former rival, the Latin Church, in ter- 
ritorial influence, proselytising energy, artistic 
genius, and intellectual power was certainly the 
principal Christian Church during many cen- 
turies.* 

Yet this grand institution, whose wonderful 
replacement of ancient paganisms forms one of 
the most impressive events in religious history, 
which claimed, conquered, or converted nation 
after nation in every part of the world, was 
destined to encounter in full force a doctrinal 
revolt among its most learned followers. 

Had the Protestant reformation arising in its 
chief countries and among its most intellectual 



* "Christendom cou!d only have one religious capital, and 
that capital in all the eaily period was Rome. 

To Rome there was a constant ebb and flow from the remotest 
bordeia of Europe, and this chiefly of the clergy; through them 
knowledge, arts, whatsoever remained of the older civilisation, 
circulated to the extremities." — Milman's " Latin Christianity. " 
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believers occurred earlier in history, the foes of 
Christianity might have taken dangerous ad- 
vantage of it. But when it arose no other faith 
threatened Christianity by attracting or alarming 
its votaries. The invasions of Greece and Spain 
by Mohammedans were resented and dreaded 
by all Christendom. 

Banished from the latter by reconquering 
Christians, the Mohammedans never lost their 
hold over a part of the former, still retaining it, 
though by permission and even the assistance of 
Christian powers. The Mohammedans, strictly 
enjoined by their faith to proselytise, were 
never very successful in converting Europeans. 
Viewed with political as well as religious dislike, 
their faith never attracted Christians except when 
aided or enforced by political rule as in the case 
of the Albanians, many of whom became Moham- 
medans when under their political authority. 

At the time of the Reformation Mohamme- 
dans were no longer much dreaded in Europe. 
The Jews, living peacefully in most Christian 
lands, had apparently as little wish to convert as 
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to be converted, while the ancient classic and 
Norse paganisms had been long extinguished. 

The Asiatic faiths of Zoroaster and Buddha, 
were almost unknown in Europe, and thus the 
religious wars between fellow Christians in their 
most civilised countries arose, continued and 
ended without interference from other religions. 

The Roman Catholics and Protestants, involved 
in bitter disputes, often terming each other 
idolatrous or atheistic, alike preserved faith in 
Jesus, belief in His few recorded words, and in 
His resurrection. 

While the former reverenced the Pope as 
being almost superhuman in spiritual knowledge, 
the latter often called and considered him a 
presumptuous pretender to divine authority and 
a foe rather than a friend to mankind.* 

These opposite feelings of reverence and 
condemnation were long shown by disputing 
Christians about all Popes, with little regard to 
personal character. The manner in which the 
Papacy was long viewed by opposing Christians 
* Bunyan'K " Pilgrim's Progress," and Milton's prose works. 
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indicates therefore a similarity in their believing 
it scarcely of human origin. The sentiment oi 
unreasoning obedience on the part of Roman 
Catholics encountered an equally unreasoning 
sentiment of condemnation on the part of 
Protestants. Neither seemed to view the oc- 
cupants of the Papal chair as men like them- 
selves. 

A virtuous Pope seemed an impossibility to 
many Protestants, an evil one was seldom termed 
so by many Roman Catholics. 

During a long period in religious history 
these opposite feelings of indiscriminate reverence 
or hatred towards Popes were manifested even by 
comparatively learned Christians. In the same 
spirit of religious excitement, caused by unrea- 
soning controversy or unfair preaching, the 
crucifix, almost adored by one party as a divine 
emblem, was repudiated by the other as an 
idolatrous one. Among both belief in Jesus 
was fully equal in sincerity and self-devo- 
tion, while they differed in some points of 
doctrine, which when compared with those 
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they agreed in, might appear of slight conse- 
quence. 

Yet they have historically proved amply suffi- 
cient to alienate the divisions of the Latin 
Church from each other as much as if either of 
them had become Mohammedan or relapsed into 
paganism.* For this strange spectacle in Chris- 
tendom one reason was probably that very little 
was known to European Christians, at the rise 
of the Reformation, of any faith but their own. 

The Jews were few, scattered, and silent The 
religions of Asia were only known imperfectly 
to a very small learned minority. To most 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, therefore, no 
religion could seem more superstitious or godless 
than each other's version of the .'iame one. Thus 
through ignorance they became so alienated by 
their differences as to view and treat each other 
with much the same bigoted cruelty, of which 
Jews and P^ans had previously reason to com- 
plain. During such a time of moral, as well as 



* Italian 
tianity." 



"Middle Ages," and Mill 



"Latin Chris 
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doctrinal conflict and peril, Christianity in its 
main doctrines remained undisturbed by any 
other religious system. No doctrinal rivalry 
threatened it from any part of the world, which 
when it was divided among hostile, even destruc- 
tive, advocates is a remarkable historical fact. Its 
internal quarrels and dangers were reserved for a 
time when its religious foes were extinct or 
politically powerless. It was thus able to out- 
live the crimes and foliies of opposing votaries, 
while preserving its chief doctrines and political 
history by transmission to a more peaceful and 
civilised period. It must, however, always be a 
perplexing study to find how often conscientious 
men have committed deliberate crimes, believing 
their commission a sacred duty. This fanaticism 
has been either more frequent or more histori- 
cally recorded since Christianity than ever before. 
In pagan times it is doubtful if the executions of 
innocent-men among the Greeks and Romans 
by their fellow pagans often proceeded from any 
desire to please their gods. Usually such crimes 
were those of cruel, ambitious men, committed 
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for worldly purposes, without any idea of plei 
ing their deities, though occasionally, as in 
the case of Socrates, they made a pretext of 
doing so. 

But since Christianity innumerable executions, 
including that of its Founder, proceeded from a 
fixed idea of obeying a religious duty. His last 
words confirmed this view when entreating the 
Creator to forgive the executing Jews because 
they thought they were doing right. His words, 
when calmly examined, without either scepticism 
or devotional excitement, were apparently ad- 
dressed to His disciples and to all Christians as 
a practical guide how to view and treat sincere 
unbelievers. They could never have been meant, 
as some enthusiasts imply, to enlighten an 
Omniscient Creator about Jewish motives or in 
any way interfere with the cburse of Divine 
justice. The lesson they conveyed was evidently 
intended for His half-enraged, half-despairing 
followers. It was to warn them never to con- 
template revenge on a bigoted, exclusive race, 
whose conduct was solely prompted by tiie fanat- 
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ical idea that they were justified in executing 
One they believed was a pervert, and a perverter 
from Judaism.* 

♦ "The murder of Jesus was an act of religious fanaticism. 
They [the Jews] thought in the language of Jesus Himself, that 
they were * doing God service ' when they slew the Master, as 
much as afterwards when they persecuted Ilis followers." — Mil- 
man's ** History of Christianity," Vol. I. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CHRISTIANITY {continued?^ 

OTWITHSTANDING the principle con- 
veyed to Christians by the last words of 
Jesus, it was usual during many centuries for 
most of them to consider unbelief in Him as cul- 
pable in itself. During Christian rule through- 
out the former Roman empire a desire for re- 
venge on the Jews and to persecute other un- 
believers animated some of the best-educated 
or enlightened among them. The evidence of 
practical legislation in Christian lands proves 
the prevalence of this vindictive spirit beyond 
all doubt. The use of political power by the 
first Christians who obtained it almost avowedly 
disregarded the teaching of Jesus when dealing 
with unbelievers. 

His last words exonerating the crucifying 
Jews were utterly opposed to the sentiments of 
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many executed champions or martyrs, who often 
exhorted adherents to avenge them whenever 
they could, and to consider doing so a sacred duty. 
Thus the Christians during centuries of poh- 
ticai power were evidently perplexed between a 
natural desire to avenge their Prophet's death on 
all who approved of it, and His own moral 
vindication of unbelieving Jews. That a de- 
sign for their extirpation existed among some 
Christian rulers seems evident from the legis- 
lative enactments against them. The idea in 
some countries was almost avowed as a govern- 
ment principle,* 

But happily for mankind there was no ex- 
plaining away or contradicting the spirit of the 
recorded words of Jesus that even His own 
slayers should be forgiven because they believed 
they were doing right. Although the authen- 
ticity of these words has been doubted they have 
not been disproved.^ 

They certainly agree thoroughly with the 



* BeacoDsfield'a " Life 
t Hiwley's " Essays oi 



Bentlnck," chap, x 
sntroveiled quest ioi 
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general tenor of Christ's teaching, and form a 
complete contrast to the feelings often expressed 
by Jews, Pagans, and many Christians when en- 
during cruelty or injustice. They were evidently 
thought, however, by some Christians not to ap- 
ply even to Mohammedans in the subsequent 
crusades when religious bigotry was remarkably 
displayed. To slay Mohammedans, then called 
foes to Christianity, though no longer thought 
so by many Christians,* was considered meri- 
torious in the sight of Heaven.f 

The ignorant, fanatical insults offered to the 
name of Mohammed by many sincere Christians 
was certainly an uncharitable contrast to the 
respect which he always desired should be paid 



* Bosworth Smith's "Mohammed and Mohammeilanism. " 
t " The knight whose profession was war, being solemnly en- 
listed in the service of Che Gospel of peace, regarded infidels 
and heretics of every description as the enemies whom, as God's 
own soldier, he was called upon to attack and slay wherever he 
could meet with them, without demanding or waiting for any 
other cause of quarrel than the difference of religious ^th. In 
the Middle Ages the Church allowed an exploit done otl the 
infidels as a merit which might obliterate the guilt of the most 
ea."^ — Scott's " Essay on Chivalry," p. 14. 
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to that of Jesus. These extraordinary cru- 
sades showed the strange spectacle of Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans striving to possess the 
ancient home of the banished Jews, who, as 
passive subjected witnesses of the conflict, 
dared not express an opinion, evince a feeUng, 
or indicate a desire about its object or result. 
Although Christiana usually defeated Moham- 
medans, yet in the end the victory remained 
practically with the latter by their retaining 
Judea, which they, together with the Christians, 
called the Holy Land. During subsequent 
centuries of Christian power in Europe its only 
formidable foes were Mohammedans, who, though 
expelled from Spain, always retained a part, now 
gradually diminishing, of south-eastern Europe. 
After all fear of Mohammedan conquest was 
over, the Reformation, virtually a civil war in the 
camp of Latin Christianity, seemed to endanger 
the foundation of the faith itself. The contest 
ended, however, in a redivision of Europe under 
different forms of it, rivalling each other in 
devout reverence for the Christian prophet. 
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Yet the struggle was cruel, fanatical, and often 
utterly unworthy of Christianity, 

Unlike the previous dispute between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, which caused 
comparativelj' little persecution on either side,* 
the Reformation, though arising in the most 
civilised lands, advocated and opposed by the 
highest intellects of the period, showed a sur- 
prising amount of bigoted cruelty, injustice, and 
even folly. The exaggerated abhorrence with 
which the Papacy and the first Reformers really 
viewed each other seems to modern minds al- 
most incredible. 

It was a mutual hatred which their doctrinal 
differences seem inadequate to explain when the 
vast importance of all they agreed in is remem- 
bered. The detestation expressed by Christians 
against Pagans, Jews, and subsequently against 
Mohammedans, was fully equalled, if not ex- 
ceeded, by their avowed condemnation of each 
other. 

All, protesting against the Romish Church, 

were by it denounced as anti-Christian, while 

■ Sianlev'i " Eastern Church." 
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all Popes, despite personal character, were con- 
sidered by many Protestants as representatives 
of the Evil Spirit upon earth. 

When such were the sentiments at one time 
inspiring the respective leaders of the divided 
Church, those of ignorant followers being often 
as intense and more lasting, inevitably caused 
those legal persecutions which Christian history 
is forced to record* Yet despite the natural 
expectations of anti-Christians, there was no 
practical injury done to Christianity as an estab- 
lished faith, and no replacement of it by any 
other. 

It survived internal dissension as firmly as it 
had previously withstood persecution by avowed 
enemies. The common prediction of ruin await- 
ing a house or family divided against itself was 
refuted by the triumph of Christianity over the 
misconduct of its believers being as complete and 
permanent as its previous one's over Jews and 
Pagans. Yet the fanatical crimes of its followers 



* Milman's " Latin Chrislianilj," 
and Lecky's " RalionaJism." 
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are too perplexing and distressing for humane, 
enlightened Christians of the present day to 
examine without depression. Some eminent 
Christian scholars therefore think it right to 
remind their readers that evil conduct among 
even sincere believers was foretold, and might 
have been expected* 

The result of the Reformation left the Papacy 
supreme in France, Italy, Spain, Portugal and 
southern Germany, but deprived of its former 
authority in Britain, northern Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark.-f- Switzerland, and Ire- 

* "If, Ihen, it be objected Ihat Chrislianily docs not, as the old 
prophels seem to promise, abolish sin and irteligion wilhin its 
pale, we may answer not only that it did not engage to do so, 
but tha.t actually in a prophetical spirit it warned its followers 
Bgainsl the expectation of its doing so." — Newman's " Grammar 
of Assent," p. 450. 
t " The Reformation had been a national as well as a moral 

It bad been an insurrection of the branches of the great Ger- 
man race against an alien domination. 

It is a most significant circumstance that no large society of 
which the tongue is not Teutonic has ever turned Protestant 
and that wherever a language derived from ancient Rome is 
spoken, the religion of modem Rome to this day prevails." 
— Macaulay'a " History of England," Vol. I., chap. i. 
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land remain divided between the Romish and 
Protestant doctrines. 

The former became politically independent 
when freed from Austrian rule. The latter, un- 
der British authority, in great measure became 
Protestant in the north. The Irish Protestants 
fully shared the new religious opinions of Britain, 
while the southern Irish, preserving Roman 
Catholicism, remained in educational and reli- 
gious connection with Rome, France and Spain. 

Although serious disputes arose between fel- 
low-Protestants in Britain especially, yet their 
strife gradually ceased in outward manifestation, 
and ever since the doctrinal boundaries of divided 
Christianity have remained almost unaltered.* 
Even the Greek Church, whose separation 

• " The various Chrislian Churches and sects into which the 
civilised world is divided continue to co-exist side by side with 
one another, and show little oi no tendency to coalesce into a 
common belief. 

It will be observed that the great controversies between ihe 
Christian sects either turn upon questions which have no direct 
bearing upon human conduct, or upon forms of Church govern- 
ment. They rarely turn upon the moral doctrines. 

Upon these there is a prevailing tendency and approximation 
to agreement."— Sir G. C Lewis's "Influence of Authority,'' 
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from the Latin was the first Christian division 
of much consequence, has made comparatively 
slight progress for many years. 

Unlike the vigorous Latin Church, whose Pro- 
testant offshoots rivalled it in zeal for making 
conversions, the votaries of the Greek, whether 
subject to Turkish Mohammedans, or supreme 
in Russia, apparently care little to extend their 
religion, nor do they seem to yield to the higher 
education, zeal and energy of the divided Wes- 
tern Churches," 

During many years the zealous energy of the 

* "The Eastern Church was like the East, stationary and 
immutable ; the Western like the West, prc^cssive and flexible. 
Whilst the Latin Church has sent out missionaries for the c«i- 
version of England and Germany in the middle ages, of South 
America, of India, and of China down to our time ; whilst many 
Protestants pour the whole of their religious energy exclusively 
into missionaiy enterprise, the Eastern Churches as a general rule 
have remamed content with the maintenance of iheirown faith. 
The conversion of the Russian nation was effected, not by the 
preaching of the Byzantine de^y, but by the marriage of a 
Byzantine princess. In the midst of the Mohatnmedan East 
the Greek population remain like islands in the barren sea, and 
the Bedouin tribes have wandered for twelve centuries round the 
Greek convent of Mount Sinai, probably without one instance of 
—Dean Stanley's " Eastern Church. ' 
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opposing Western Christians was chiefly turned 
against each other, while not only the Greek 
Christian Church, but Jews and Mohammedans, 
have remained comparatively undisturbed. It 
seemed likely that the disputes between Catho- 
lics and Protestants, and afterwards between 
Protestants themselves, would weaken either 
their political or spiritual influence ; but when 
all contests ceased the reverse was the case. 

The disputants almost without exception 
seemed the more resolute and enthusiastic ra- 
ther than depressed by the results of doctrinal 
conflict" The Roman Catholic Church re- 
though with diminished authority 



• " By degrees adifferent standard of duty with respect to Ihe 
enforcement of religious truth by ]ienal sanctions was established, 
and more tolerant notions as to freetlom of conscience and dis- 
cussion in questions of religion became prevalent. 

It was seen that religious error could not be effectually sup- 
pressed by seretity, ina-smuch as that which one nation regarded 
as error another regarded as truth, and no common effort of the 
European governments would be made to put down or set up 
any one form of Christianity. Moreover, the principle of leaving 
opinion free where it does not tend to some act immediately and 
manifestly detrimental to society has been gradually gaining 
strength since the 16th century, and has included celiEious opinion 
in its operation." — " Influence of Authority," chap. ix. 
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throughout Europe, yet as firm as ever in those 
lands which retained it. 

The Protestants also emerged from it with 
undiminished zeal for the utmost exactness in 
their different views on matters of faith. Neither 
the peaceful Greek Church, the subjected Jews, 
nor the politically declining Mohammedans 
were able to take advantage of these contests 
in the most powerful and intellectual divisions of 
the Christian Church. Yet to students who 
calmly examine religious history, the extra- 
ordinary bigotry which pervaded this struggle 
between so many highly- educated and well- 
meaning men must always be a cause of wonder 
and regret. The views of the opposing parties 
about each other expressed an intolerance not 
less bitter than formerly indicated by united 
Christendom against all non-Christians.* 

The irrational, uncharitable ideas expressed by 

opposing Christians, in the presumptuous though 

• " For about 1,503 years the conception that there could be 
anything deserving of reverence or respect, or evenof tolerance, 
in the religions that were external to the Church, wns absolutely 
unknown in Chrislendom.' — Lecky'a " Rationalism," Vol. I. 
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apparently unconscious impiety with which they 
pronounced their common Creator's certain dam- 
nation of each other, were practically carried out* 
by persecuting legislation," 

About the time of this religious contest 
the energy of Western Christendom was 
turned into a new channel by the discovery of 
America, an enterprise due entirely to Europeans. 
In this new world of conquest and permanent 
colonisation only members of the divided West- 
ern Church took part. The British, Germans and 
French in the north, the Spaniards, Portuguese 
and Dutch in the middle and south colonised or 
ruled new countries, replacing their vague ideas 
of religion by Roman Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism. Nothing throughout the vast new 

• " There is 3 good den! of evidence to show that aspirations 
after intellectual fteedom had nothing whatever to do with the 



The most that can be discovered is a proposal to change 
masters." — Huxley's " Essays on controverted questions." 

See Hallam's " Literary History," Vol. I., who also calls the 
Reformation "a change of masters," adding that "if a follower 
of Luther or Calvin became either an Arian or Anabaptist he 
was considered a heretic by them as much as if he had remained 
in the Church of Rome." 
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world gave the least information about the vari- 
ous religions that existed or ever had existed in 
Jhe old. 

The European invaders soon became rulers 
and colonists. 

Their differing forms of Latin Christianity 
were established throughout all America without 
doctrinal opposition from its ignorant and half- 
savage natives. The Immense continent, with 
its central islands the West Indies, was in every 
sense a new world to its enterprising discoverers, 
introducing the learning, military and naval 
knowledge, social habits, and the most influen- 
tial religion of the old. The Christian triumph 
throughout America was completely that of 
foreign conquest.* The warlike invaders were 
accompanied or soon followed by Christian 
preachers amid a subdued native population, 
Christianity encountered none of the intellectual 
or theological opposition which it had previously 
overcome in Europe and in parts of Asia and 
Africa. Its prevalence, therefore, always theo- 
" Prescolt'.^ " Conquesls of Mexico and Peru." 
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logically undisputed, became permanently estab- 
lislied, and has never been overthrown or even 
endangered. 

In the world's history there was never, per- 
haps, so vast a conquest achieved by the votaries 
of one religion with so little resistance from those 
of any other. Both the Continent and Islands of 
America, in their religious aspect, became like a 
second Europe divided unequally between the 
followers of Western Christianity, Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants, Yet little if any religious 
conflict arose between them. 

Since the religious divisions were established 
in Europe there was evidently an increasing 
tendency to avoid doctrinal contest or persecu- 
tion on the part of Christian governments* 

The brief rule of avowed atheism in France 
at the close of the last century apparently 
alarmed all Christian governments to an extent 
and from motives before unknown.^ This daring 
revolt against all religion was far more successful 

" " Influence of Aulhorily." 

t Bnrlte's " French Revolution : " Macnulay's " Essay on 
Ranke's Flistory," 
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in the French towns than in the rural districts. 
The new foes to Christianity preferred no other 
faith.* Their objections were neither those of 
the Jews nor of the Mohammedans, though the 
better educated among them were probably 
acquainted with both. Their revolt against 
Christianity was evidently more caused by the 
alleged superstition and fanaticism of the Chris- 
tian clergy than by any rival doctrinal influence 
or attraction-^ 

After their brief political authority, however, 
the Roman Catholic version of Christianity was 
restored unchanged. 

These events, though partly disappointing, 
were, on the whole, gratifying to European 
Protestants. 

' " It is to France that we should turn for the completeat 
view of the Atheistic propaganda, and what Atheism is in France 
it is in the Latin races generally." — Lilly's "Great Enigma", 

t " The really efficient weapons with which the phili>Eopher3 
assailed the evangelical fdth were borrowed from the evangelical 
morality. Irreligioa, accidentally associated with philanthropy, 
triutnphed for a time over religion, accidentally associated with 
political and social abuses." — M acaul ay's " Essay on Ranltc's 
Hibloiy." 
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They proved that Christianity, abolished for 
a short time with legal penalties against even its 
external observance, still triumphed among the 
French majority over atheism, although no 
Protestant version was preferred to the Roman 
Catholic.* The subsequent rise of the French 
empire under Napoleon I., and the warfare 
which he waged against almost every European 
country, had the practical effect of uniting Pro- 
testants, Catholics, and members of the Greek 
Church, into a closer bond of political or patriotic 
confederacy than was probably ever thought pos- 
sible. Although a professed Roman Catholic, 
Napoleon, without favouring deists or atheists, 
declared the same destructive warfare against 

• " The doctrines of Voltaire were inherited and exaggerated 
by successors, who bore to hlin the same relation which the Ana- 
baptists bore to Luther. 

The newunbeUefwasBS intolerant as the old superstition. To 
show reverence for religion was to incur the suspicion of dis- 
affection." — Macauhiy's " Essay on Ranke's History." 

" Voltaure lived lo see a band of trenchant and energetic dis- 
ciples develop principles which he had planted into a system of 
dogmatic atheism. The time came when he was spoken of con- 
tempuously as relrt^ade and superstitious." — Morley's "Vol- 
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Catholic Austria, Spain and Italy, as against 
Protestant Britain and Prussia, and also against 
Russia, the only champion of the Greek 
Church.* 

This political warrior certainly showed no reli- 
gious partiality whatever, while involving France 
in sanguinary wars with every Christian power 
of any consequence in Europe, 

Yet, after his defeat, by their cordial alliance 
against him, Europe — though for years weakened 
by the loss of thousands of her bravest men in 
upholding or opposing him — remained unen- 
dangered by non-Christian foes. Like the reli- 
gious strife of the Reformation, when no other 
faith took advantage of the civil war in the 
Christian, after the destructive career of Napo- 
leon, whose wars were mostly waged against 
fellow-Christians, no advantage was taken either 



* "The wars ogainsl Napoleon broughl Russia into close 
alliance wilh England, Austria, Prussia and Dthei European 
Stales of old and advanced dviliaation, 

Russia was during one part of the great struggle the leading 
spirit of the alliance against Napoleon."— McCarthy's " History 
oFour own limes," Vol. II. 
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by the numerous Buddhists or by the more war- 
like Mohammedans. 

The former remained in passive, remote ob- 
scurity, while the latter no longer had leaders 
like Timour the Tartar, Saladin the Saracen, or 
the Turkish Mohamoied the Second. During 
the present century, and especially since the fall 
of Napoleon, the Christian powers of Europe, 
recovering from the exhaustion occasioned by 
his wars, have steadily extended their power 
knowledge, and dominion throughout Asia and 
Africa," They have, in fact, resumed those in- 
vestigations and conquests from which the grand 
enterprises of American colonisation and check- 
ing Napoleon's career had diverted them.f 

• ■' All the serious wars in Eiiri]|)e between 18:5 and 1830 
occurred between the Christians and Ibe Mohammedans. 

The French capture of Algiers, the Greelt Revolution, the war 
of 1816, between the Russians and the Pctfiians, that of 1828 be- 
tween the Rjssiajis and Turks, all partook of this character. 
Even the distant contests of the English b India were at last oi 
the same description. " — Alison's " History of Europe," Vol. III. 

+ " It is a fact that large regions of Asia— the Bokbaras, 
Thibet and China — were betlerknown to Europe before the new 
world was discovered than they have been until this century." — 
Caldecoll's " English Colonisation," chap. ii. 
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A few years after his disappearance beheld 
the Greek revolution, ending in a free Christian 
kingdom with Athens for its capital, and de- 
priving the Turks of the provinces of Livadia 
and the Morea, together with the island of Ne- 
gropont.* In Asia the Russians have extended 
the political rule of Greek Christianity over its 
entire northern part. They have overcome the 
resistance of the Circassian Mohammedans, and 
overawe the Persians at their boundary of the 
Araxes river. The Tartars of Bokhara and 
Khiva are to a great extent under their control, 
while the Mohammedan mountaineers of Afghan- 
istan are now the chief, if not the only, barriers 
between their invading progress and the British 
dominions in India. 

The Turkish empire in Europe yields more 
and more to Christian revolt or intrigue during 
this century. 

• "When Ihe Greek revolution broke out, the cry was not 
' independence to Gieece' but ' vicloty iotbe Cross.' 

Greece emerged viclorioias from the contest ; she achieved her 
independence by proving herself worthy of it."— Alison's " His- 
tory of Europe," Vol. III. 
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The complete French conquest of Algeria 
about the middle of this century was another 
political triumph of Christians over Moham- 
' medans. 

In these recent wars in Asia and Africa of ag- 
gressive Christians against defensive Moham- 
medans, the latter were headed by Schamyl Bey, 
the Circassian chief in the Caucasus, and by 
Abd-el-Kader, the Arab chief in Algiers. 

Each tried to give their resistance to invading 
Christians the character of a holy warfare ; yet 
despite their bravery and ability, they alike 
yielded to the military superiority of the 
Europeans, who effected the permanent con- 
quests of their respective countries.* 

The British, however, were repulsed or unsuc- 
cessful in Afghanistan, perhaps the most inde- 
pendent of all Mohammedan countries. But 



' " Tlie submission of Abd-el-KaJer was decisive in terminat- 
ing the conlesl. All r^ilar or national re5istaiu;e to the French 
(iominiun was thereafter at an end. The Moh dm medans re- 
ceived the blow as the stroke of Fate, to which it behoved them 
to submit as the decree of Providence." — Alison's " History of 
Kuroiie," Vol. III. 
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in India and China they triumphed in every war, 
and what is more pleasing to philanthropists 
than martial victory, their Christian rule has no 
longer been found oppressive, as proved by the 
united loyalty of Parsee, Hindu and Moham- 
medan subjects * 

The British sovereign now possesses more 
Mohammedan subjects than can be claimed by 
any Mohammedan government ; yet, especially 
of late years, they have with rare exceptions 
shown little desire to resist British authority. 
The war waged against the Russians in the 
Crimea, by united England and France to pre- 
serve Mohammedan rule over Christians, cer- 
tainly ended in the political triumph of the 
Turks, but entirely owing to the Christian powers 
preferring a weak Mohammedan government to 
a strong and probably aggressive Christian one.f 

* Lyali's " Asiatic Studies." 

t McCarthy's " History of our own limes," Vol. II. 

Cardinal Newman, somewhat in the spirit of the Crusaders, 
was opposed to Mohammeitaji power. 

Alluding to the entreaty or advice of the Papacy centuries 
ago to expel the Turks from Europe, he wrote about the lime of 
the Crimean war, " Had the advice of the Holy See been 
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It was therefore really no Mohammedan triumph, 
and, ever since, the Turkish rule in Europe 
evidently depends on the determination of the 
Christian powers to defend it against fellow- 
Christians for political reasons alone.' Thus 
nearly all the Christian triumphs of this cen- 
tury were political rather than religious. The 
subjected Mohammedans, Hindus, Parsees, &c., 
remain generally as true to their respective 
faiths as in the days of their political supremacy. 
It is evident that the growth or diffusion of 

followed, there would have been no Turks in Europe for the 
Russians to turn out of it. All thut need be said here in behalf 
of the Sultan is thai the Christian powers are bound lo keep 
such lawftil proraises as they have made to him. All that need 
be said in favour of the Emperor of Russia is that he is attacking 
an infamous power, the enemy of God and man." — preface to 
" Historical Sketches," published 1853. 

• Even some Christian writers of the present day, unlike 
former times, have no religious sympathy with other Christians 
against Mohammedans. " As to the religion of the Greak 
Church— which is the form of Christianity, if any, which will 
accompany the Russian arms — who can 6nd in its history of 1,000 
years any sublimer idea of God or any nobler conception of 
man's duty to Him and to his brother man than is (o be found 
in the authentic documents of the Koran ?" — Bosworth Smith's 
' Mohammed and Mohammedanism." 
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Christianity among subjected non-Christians 
has by no means accompanied the extension of 
Christian power or influence as much, perhaps, 
as might have been expected.* 

In Algiers, Egypt, India, Turkey, Persia and 
Tartary, al! more or less under British, French 
and Russian power or influence, no form of 
Christianity has made decisive progress. Not 
only Mohammedanism, but Parseeism, Buddhism 
and Brahminism co-exist in the same lands with 
Christianity, usually more or less politically 
subjected, but none are hitherto exchanged for 
it. The prevalent idea among the early Chris- 
tians almost justified by their wonderful replace- 
ment of European paganisms, that all nations 
would become Christian when they had a fair 
opportunity, seems refuted rather than verified 
by the history of this eventful century. The 
political rule and influence of the British, French 



• " No well- authenticated tokens come to us of i he decay of the 
Mohammedan faith. Nothing has been brought home to me lo 
show that this superstition is not still n living, eneigetic prin- 
ciple in the Turkish population."— Newman's " Hi.storica! 
Sketches." 
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and Russians in Asia and Africa arc apparently 
increasing and permanent. The votaries of no 
non-Christian religion can resist them, and 
generally speaking there seems less desire to 
do so than ever before. Many of the social 
habits, languages, customs, and even the dress of 
ruling Christians, are more and more adopted 
by the subjected or powerless races. But their 
respective religions hitherto are carefully pre- 
served. The Parsces, Buddhists, Brahmins, and 
Mohammedans obey their separate religions 
as independently of Christian influence as the 
rich English Jews in their London synagogues." 
In fact, the steady observance of these different 
faiths at the end of this century seems to defy 
those united influences of power and persuasion 
which formerly substituted Christianity for the 
ancient paganisms of Rome and Scandinavia. 

* " A teal ailaptation ciiisls between an eslablished belief and 
ihe natures of those whu defied it, and the tenacity of the defence 
measures the completeness of the adaptation. Forms of reli- 
gion, like forms of government, must be fit for those who live 
under them, and, in the one case as in the other, that form which 
is fittest is that for which there is an instinctive preference." — 
Herljcrt Spencer's " First Principles," Vol. I., chap. v. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MOHAMMEDANISM. 

|HE triumph of Christianity throughout 
Europe had been complete, while spread- 
ing into parts of Asia and Africa its progress 
in both was very limited. Yet for many cen- 
turies no newer religion arose to oppose it. The 
superseded faiths of Jupiter and Odin never re- 
vived ; Judaism, though doctrinally firm as ever, 
made few proselytes, and politically submitted to 
Christian rule. About five or six centuries after 
the Christian era, the Arabian prophet Moham- 
med was born.* 

Arabia, though generally believing in a cruel, 

* "The exact date generally given of Mohammed's birth 
is 571. A. D." — Palmers preface to the Koran, "Sacred Books 
of the East.'* 
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debasing idolatry, contained many Jewish and 
some Christian inhabitants at this time* 

Mohammed's father narrowly escaped being 
sacrificed to the idols of his coiintrj'.f and this 
fact, together with the religious degradation of 
Arabia, doubtless greatly impressed the youthful 
mind of its future prophet. 

He knew many Jews, but probably few Chris- 
tians,} and gradually learned to abhor idolatry 

* " Seven hundred years before the death of Mohammeil, the 
Jews were settled in Arabia, and a far grealer multitude was 
expelled frnm the Holy Land in the wars of Tilus. The indus- 
trious exiles aspired to Hlietty and power ; Ihey erected syna- 
gi^ues in the cities, and castles in the wilderness. The Jews 
and Christians were the people of the Book, the Bible was 
already translated into the Arabic lan(>uage, and the volume uf 
the Old Testament was accepted by the concord of these im- 
placable enemies. "^Gibbon's " Decline and Fall." 

t Gibbon's "Decline and Fall." 

X " Christianity had already established itself in Arabia. In 
Vemen the city of Nagran had become a Christian bishopric, 
and some of the mote inii>ortant tribes had embraced Chris- 
liatiity. 

A number of Jews had found their way into Arabia and had 
made converts. 

Their creed, however, being based on the idea that they alone 
ace ' the chosen people,' was too exclusive for the majoiily of 
Ihe Arabs. Yet the mere existence among Ihem of Jews and 

M 2 
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and implicitly believe in the one true God* 
The new Prophet, instead of viewing Jews and 
Christians, or being viewed by them as allied 
against a degrading idolatry, became their 
mutual enemy. Whether the intolerance of 
the two older faiths or Mohammed's ambition 
was the cause of the dispute is a matter of 
opinion. The life of Mohammed has been 
written by both Christians and Mohammedans, 
and of late years more calmly examined by 
different believers than ever.f Apparently no 

Chrislians caused the Monotheistic idea to atlrael ihe attention 
of some of the more earnest and enquiring minds." — I'almet's 
"Introduction to the Koran," 

• "The Christ known to Mohammed was not of the Bible 
but of tradition. 

The wonder is, not that he reverenced Christ so little, but so 
much." — Eosworth Smith's "Mohammed and Mohammedan- 

t " Thece are few historical subjects on which the changes of 
our degrees of knowledge are so readily appreciable as in the 
case of the religion of Mohammed. In the lime of the Crusaders 
Mohammedans were vulgarly r^arded as pagan idolateis; it is 
now known that they abhor idolatry even more than we do. It 
was believed till the last century that Mohammed rested his claims 
on . false miracles 1 il is now known that he laid claim to no 
miracles at all. Voltaire liclicved him to be a wicked impostor ; 
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Jews have written the hTe of Mohammed. The 
reasons which previously prevented their writing 
one of Jesus probably prevented their venturing 
to publish their views about the next most in- 
fluential Prophet recognised by the civiHsed 
world. Whatever opinions the Jews had of 
either they were studiously concealed, though 
preserved by transmission from generation to 
generation of their people, but cautiously with- 
held from the powerful enthusiastic followers 
of both these great founders of religious be- 
lief. This century, however, among its many 
changes may now include the publication of 
free Jewish opinion expressed through litera- 
ture, though as yet only in a few European 
lands. 

The appearance of Mohammed at a time 
when Christianity having replaced the classic 



it is now known ihat at least (or a large part of his life he u 
a sincere reformer and enthusiast." — Stanley's " EasH 
Church," I^ctuie viii. ; published 1S64. 

Since the IJean thns wrote, the new translated edi ion 
Ihe Koran, which he desired lo see <p. 258), has lje<:n p. 
s^ted to the Christian world. 
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paganism was attacking the Arabian heathenism 
caused alarm a-id indignation among the Chris- 
tians. 

Hitherto their faith was the latest avowed 
revelation from Heaven declaring itself, despite 
Jewish denial, the continuation or confirmation 
of ancient Judaism.' 

It contemplated replacing the Arabian idol- 
atry as completely as it had previously ex- 
tinguished the European paganisms when the 
new Prophet arose. Mohammed, though dis- 
liking the old Arabian faith as much as the 
Christians did, and believing in the Old and 
even part of the New Testaments, yet made no 
alliance with either Jews or Christians.t 

* " Mohaiuniedaiiisiii ii: Ihe one religion in Ihe world beside 
the Christian and the Jewish, which is avowedly Monotheistic. 
The three creeds are branches from the one parent stock, and 
they all alike look back to the majestic chaiacler of Abraham, as 
the iirst teacher of the unity of God. The heroes of the Old 
Testament are heroes of the Mohammedan religion as well as of 
the Jewish and Ihc Christian." — Bosworth Smith's " Mohammed 
and Mohammedanism," p. 3II. 

+ Vet Mohammed infinitely preferred Christians to Jews. 
" The strongest in enmity against those who believe are the Jews 
nnd the idolaters, and thou will Snd the nearest in Im'e to thos« 
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He evidently held much the same opinion of 
the Jews as the Christians entertained, and had 
they allied themselves with him against the 
helpless race the result might have been the ex- 
termination of the latter. But jealous enmity, 
chiefly owing to political rivalry between Mo- 
hammed's successors and followers and the 
Christians fully equalled their common antipathy 
to the jews. During many centuries the three 
people of the Book therefore made it no bond of 
union, and found or construed in it nothing con- 
ciliating or peace-making. 

Amid the silent scorn of passive Judaism, and 
the fiery denunciations of its two eager, prosely- 
tising offshoots, the Arabian idolatry vanished 
as completely as the classic paganism, but un- 
like that imaginative, poetical faith, left nothing 
in literature or art to perpetuate its memory. 

The disappearance of this grim old heathen- 
ism with its hundreds of idols and its human 
sacrifices, though so beneficial to mankind, 



who believe to be those who say, ' We are Chrisliai 
Book V, " Sacred Books of the East," 
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apparently aroused little pleasure or thankful- 
ness among either Jews or Christians. 

Their disparagement of every faith but their 
. own was soon equalled by Mohammedan fanati- 
cism against them both. 

The present enlightened votaries of these 
- three religions may cheer themselves by alike 
thinking as well as hoping that their respective 
faiths were the most tolerant or philanthropic I 
: But impartial history discerns little difference in ' 
-their common want of consideration or justice 
about religious opponents. Christianity triumpb- 
ing over the paganism of Jupiter throughout the 
vast Roman empire, and Mohammedanism tri- 
umphing in Arabia and Persia over idolatry and 
Parseeism, were beheld by the Jews with pro- 
bably more regret than indifference. 

These two latest religions, alike doctrinally 
connected with their own, neither viewed nor 
were viewed by them with any feeling but 
enmity and apprehension. 

Yet it would be unfair to blame the Jews if 
they regretted the success of these new religions 
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when their votaries for many years recognised 
nothing in Judaism but pretexts for cruelty and 
oppression. 

The rejection of Jesus and Mohammed by the 
Jews ih historical course practically neutralised 
among eager increasing Christians and Moham- 
medans the value of all doctrines they held in 
common. Yet during the lives of the two 
Prophets it is evident that the influence of the 
one and the power of the other steadily opposed 
the intolerance of their followers. 

No words of Jesus justified the hatred with 
which His believers subsequently viewed, or the 
cruelty with which they treated, subjected Pagans 
and Jews, Mohammed, directly he obtained 
power, showed a tolerance — even friendship — to- 
wards Christians which many of his more power- 
ful successors never displayed, and which, in- 
deed, for a long period was seldom resembled 
by Christians in political power.* 



'"The Prophet granted to the monks of the monasteiy of St. 
Catherine, neni Mount Sinai, and to all Christians, a charter 
which has lieen justly desi}>nate(l 03 nne of the nobUst monu- 
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The relative positions of these three religions 
of the Book when the last one appeared are of 
peculiar interest in religious history* Yet it is 
difficult even in this enlightened age to ascertain 
the exact truth on the subject.f Christian and 

menis of enlightened tolerance that the history of the wotid can 

ThLs remarkable document, which has been carefully preserved 
by the minalists of Islam, displays a marvellous breadth of view 
and liberality of conception. By it the Prophet secured to the 
Christians privileges and immunities which they did not possess 
even under sovereigns of their own creed." — " Spirit of Islara," 
by Syed-Ameer All, p. 176 ; published 1891. 

No mention of this grant appears in Gibbon's "Decline and 
Fall," in Milman's " Christianity," nor in Stanley's "Eastern 
Church." 

It probably therefore was not known to Europeans till very 

* " Mohammed is hut an apostle ; apostles have passed away 
before his time. O ye people of the Book do not exceed in yonl' 

The Messiah Jesus, Son of Mary, is but the apostle of God 
and His Word which He cast into Mary and a spirit from Him ; 
believe then in God and His apostles, and say not ' Three. ' 
Have done ! it were better for you. God is only one God." — 
Koran, Books iii. and iv., "Sacred Books of the East." 

+ " The Prophet rested his claims on the predictions of the 
Jewish scriptures, yet he did not profess to be the Messiah of the 

The Messiah, he he'd, had already appeared in the person oj 
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Mohammedan writers have hitherto chiefly if 
not only described it, and whether opposed or 
friendly to each other seem always hostile to the 
Jews.* 

The heroic endurance of this unfortunate 
people may seem to some thoughtful minds as 
remarkable or praiseworthy as the eloquent and 
martial triumphs of the two new religions. 

The Jews appear seldom or never to have 
argued with Christians or Mohammedans. They 
calmly witnessed their triumphs, and could not 
deny their sincere, ardent enthusiasm. Yet 
century after century passed, Christianity re- 

JesUEi, and had been rejected by their forcfnlhers. He was him- 
self anolhei and a greater Prophet, also foretold in their Book. 
The Jews, he said, knew this ; they reci^ised iti Mohammed the 
promised prophet, 'as they recognised their own sons.' 

Yet out of jealousy, spile, and wilful blindness they rejected 
him as they had rejected their own Messiah. This was the 
position which Mohammed now held, and to concede it was simply 
to abandon Judaism. Thus Judaism and Islam came rapidly 
into antagonism. "^Muir's "Life of Mohammed," chap. '\i.. 

* " The Jews, chised successively from their native homes by 
the Assyrians, (he Greeks and the Romans, had found among 
the Arabs safely and protection. Bui Ibey had brought with ihem 
that bitter spirit of strife which was perhaps the cause of the 
greater portion of their misfortunes." — " Spirit of Islanit" 
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placed European paganism, Mohammedanism re- i 
placed Asiatic idolatry,a!ike appealing to the Jew- 
ish Old Testament as their common foundation. 

The Jews, as firm and resolute under the rule 
of each as in their ancient days of Assyrian or 
Egyptian bondage, passively defied both the 
new claimants to at least half of their religion. 
But the warlike, proselytising Mohammedans 
soon became more irritating and dangerous to 
Christians than the more doctrinally hostile, yet 
politically helpless, Jews. History shows that in 
various countries these three faiths triumphed in 
turn over idolatrous or pagan systems. 

Christianity and Mohammedanism became 
divided, though unequally, in political power over 
nearly all the civilised world. The Jews have 
peacefully watched their wars, devastations and 
intolerance in Europe, Asia, and Africa. Their , 
own oppression in the early days of Christianity 
and Mohammedanism was rather similar. 
the first case they endured the vindictive severity 1 
of a sect believing them almost a nation of I 
murderers by the crucifixion of Jesus, for ] 
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which many Christians fancied the Jews 
were always responsible, owing to the alleged 
desire of their fanatical ancestors that it might 
be attributable to their descendants as well as 
to themselves. In the second case the Jews suf- 
fered from the suspicious angry disappoint- 
ment of Mohammed himself and his immediate 
successors, who found them as much opposed to 
their faith as to Christianity," Yet little if any 
acknowledgment of the conscientious hero- 
ism of the Jews appears in the writings of 
either Christians or Mohammedans. They alike 
usually blame them, though from different 
points of view. Even free-thinkers incline to 
ridicule them for a conscientious firmness to 
which they can give no better name than 
obstinacy. 

In fact, none can bring themselves to admire 
* " The Jews were a constant cause to Mahammed of tiauble 

The very people (o whose corroboration he had appealed over 
and over i^in in Ihe Koran became a stublioni and standing 
witness against him. 

His revelation lecmeil ivitb invectives against the Israelites." 
— Muir^a " Life of Mohammed." 
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in the Jews that strength of conviction which 
they thoroughly appreciate in those sharing 
their own opinions. None of the Jewish victims 
of Christian and Mohammedan intolerance were 
ever honoured or commemorated as martyrs, 
their own denomination being always forced 
by political subjection to show no public respect 
or sympathy for their memory. During the last 
years of Mohammed, and ever since that time, 
his religion has in principle been far more 
friendly to Christians than to Jews,* Yet dur- 
ing some centuries the political rivalry of 
Christians and Mohammedans involved them 
in frequent wars, while nearly all the Jewish 
race remained in peaceful subjection to either. 
Recently, however, the increasing friendship and 
intercourse between Christians and Moham- 
medans have caused comparisons and discus- 
sions about their respective doctrines, in which j 

* The Hon. G. Curion, in his late work on " Persia," Vol. II., 
stales that Armenian Christians aie better treated or less disliked 
than the Jews by their Mohammedan rulers and fellow-s 
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the Jews, though usually more civiliHcd than 
Mohammedans, seldom or never take part. 

Evidently the comprehensive spirit proclaimed 
by Jesus and followed by Mohammed, denounc- 
ing national or local preferences, and desiring to 
unite every human race in one religious belief, 
could not be shared by the Jewish. 

It is the more suprising that Christians and 
Mohammedans with so many points of agree- 
ment, including their condemnation of the treat- 
ment of Jesus by the Jews, were yet for many 
centuries hostile to each other, and in some 
countries still remain so," Mohammedan writers, 
now addressing Christian readers more than at 
any previous time, insist with apparent truth that 

• " No religion upon earth is more friendly to Chriblianily than 
Islam. 

The whole interest of Christianity concentrated in that extra- 
ordinary character Jesus Christ and in John the Baptist, and it 
was with the most steady resolution and the must luidaunteit 
heart, and the most unjlinching perseverance, that Islam foueht 
against Judaism in favour of Christianity, and openly and man- 
fully did it declare that the miiision of John the Baptist was 
undoubtedly true, and that Jesus Christ was unquestionably the 
' Word of God and the Spirit of God.' " — Essays on the " Life 
of Mohammed," by .Sycd Abmed Khan ; published 1870. 
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they and their Prophet were ahvays compara- 
tively friendly to Christians, by whom they were 
usually repelled till of late years/ 

The statements of some Christian writers to a 
great extent confirm this view. After the death 
of Mohammed political enmity long involved 
Christians and Mohammedans in territorial as 
well as religious conflict. Probably the very 
different fate of their two Prophets had some 
effect on their votaries, rendering the Christians, 
when first in political power, more vindictive and 
intolerant than either the triumphant Mohammed 
or his immediate successors towards fellow-be- 
lievers in the Book.i 

Outside this limit neither Parsees nor heathens 

* Boawoith Smith's "Mohammed," anil Milman's "Chris- 
tianity;" " Spirit of Islam," " Essays on Mohnmmedanism," 

t "There is much more of leligious toleration in piadice 
among the Mohammedans than has been the case at any rate in 
Christian countries, and had not this been the fact, the Armenian, 
Greek and Jewish communities would not have preserved their 
autonomy, religion and language, under — say Turkish rule — a 
rule I may say and add from personal knowledge which ofTers 
many lessons of forbearance and humanity to Christian l^s- 
lation."—" Religious Systems of the World."— Leitner on 
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Irienced much toleration from Mohamme- 



certainly seems, from impartial liialory, 
that Jews and Christians were generally better 
treated by Mohammedans than Jews and 
Mohammedans were by Christians in the early 
days of their political power. 

Mohammed's end was not till after his com- 
plete triumph over Arabian idolaters and local 
Jews. 

It was impossible for him to foresee the ex- 
tension of his religion. Unlike Christianity, 
whose propagation its Founder entrusted to a 
few eloquent preachers, Mohammed left his faith 
in charge of enthusiastic victorious warriors. 
No account of its triumph was ever written by 
hostile idolaters or by the Jews. Like the super- 
seded European paganisms, the Arabian idolatry, 
when once publicly abandoned, had few zealous 
advocates. 

Learned Christians have written many his- 
tories of their religious triumph over pagan 
opponents ; Mohammedans have likewise de- 
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scribed, uncontradicted by Arabian idolaters, I 
their somewhat similar triumph over the latter* 
In each case the Jews, whether in Arabia or 
throughout the Roman empire, were passive yet 
hostile witnesses of the triumphs of the two new 
religions. No record of either in Jewish versions 
was apparently ever written, though doubtless 
the firm isolated race transmitted from gene- 
ration to generation their private opinions of 
both. 

Though Christian and Mohammedan writers 
have alike told the history of their respective 
faiths it is evident that only of late years educated 

• " Mohammei^anism fvimishes a Btorehouse of illustration to 
Christian ecclesiastical history. 

The comparison of itii first beginnings with those of Christianity, 
if it could be done without exaggeration on either side, would 
supply by its resemblance an admirable commentary on the 
historical details of the Gospel nirralive. The circle of devoted 
disciples gathered round theii Master, the jealousy and suspicion 
of the Arabian hierarchy, the peculiarities of the leading 
followers, especially the energy and leal of the last most 
reluctant convert Omar, the persecutor changed into Omar the 
devoted preacher and caliph, are parallels which help us at 
every turn to understand the like passages in the Gospel and the 
Acts."— Stanley's " Eastern Church," 
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Christians were really aware of Mohammed's 
respect for Jesus, or at least the fact was 
not generally known to the Christian world." 
Both Christians and Mohammedans evidently 
incline to believe that Jesus was the Messiah of 
the Jews. This the latter always denied, and 
certainly neither the views of Jesus nor Mo- 
hammed resembled those attributed to the 
anticipated Jewish champion. f Neither Chris- 
tians nor Mohammedans were disposed to 
consider the Jews the best judges of their 
own Messiah, whose exclusive preference for 
them was doubtless among his most attractive 
qualities. Thus the Jews were charged by both 

* " Christ was with Moliammecl the greatest of Prophets. He 
hai! the power of working miracles, He could even raise Ihe 
dead la life. He is the Word proceeding from God. His name 
is the Messiah. But that Jesus ever claimed to be the Son of 
God, still less that He ever claimed to be eq 11 a.! with God, Moham- 
med could not bring himself to believe. And at the resurrection 
Jesus wilt Hitnself testify ogiiinst both Jews and Christians, the 
Jews for not having received Him ; the Christians for having 
received Him as a God." — Bosworth Smith's "Mohammed and 
Moham medanis m . " 

t SeeMilman'a " History of the Jews" and of " Christianity" 
on this subject. 

N 2 
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alike with gross ingratitude to One from whom 
they thought they had heard little but unfair 
reproaches, or injurious comparisons with other 
races. 

Yet though Christians and Mohammedans . 
were almost agreed about the conduct of the | 
Jews to Jesus, and about His to them, their poli- 
tical enmity prevented all friendly feeling or ■ 
calm argument for a long period of time. 
Mohammed's warlike successors rapidly spread 
his faith throughout western Asia, north Africa 
and parts of southern Europe. 

At present, however, the Turkish empire, no 
longer including Greece, alone acknowledges it 
in Europe.' A large part of Spain, which 
Moorish Mohammedans had conquered, and in 
some respects improved, was recovered, and the 
Moors driven back to Africa by reinstated Chris- 



• "What renders the government of the Christians, though ' 
so superior in number by the Mohammecians, more easy in Turkey 
is the variety of tribes and races of which the subjected popnla- 
tion is composed, and the complete unity of anion and identity 
of purpose in the dominant race," — Alison's "History of 
Europe," Vol. III. 
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tians. Their expulsion , according to Moham- 
medan writers, was the triumph of comparative 
barbarism over civilisation, but doubtless Spanish 
Christians describe it in a very opposite light' 

The religions replaced or suppressed by Mo- 
hammedanism were never so numerous as those 
previously extinguished by Christianity. 

The Arabian idolatry Mohammedanism re- 
placed in every town and district where it once 
prevailed.f 

Its next most remarkable triumph, though 

' "The Moslems had turned Spam into a garden; the Chris- 
tians converted it into a desert. The Moslems had covered the 
land with colleges and schools ; the Christians transfonned them 
Into churches for the worship of saints and imnges. It would 
take the combined charity of Jesus and Mohammed to make 
Islam forget or forgive the terrible wrongs inflicted by the Chris- 
tians in Spain upon the Moslems." — " Spirit of Islam." 

t " To the Arab nation Mohammedanism was as a birth from 
darkness into light. Arabia first became alive by means of it. 
A poor shepherd people roaming unnoticed in its deserts since 
(he creation of the world, a Hero-Prophet was sent down to 
them with a word they could believe, see ; the unnoticed becomes 
world-notable, the small has grown world-great ; within one 
century after, Arabia is at Granada on this hand, at Delhi on 
that. Glancing in valour and splendourand the light of §enias, 
Arabia shines through lone ages over a great section of the 
world."— Catlyle's "Ileroesand Hero- Worship," Lecture ii. 
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neither so beneficial nor so complete, was over 1 
the old Parsee religion of Persia, whose votaries 
mostly fled to India.* In Europe Moham- 
medanism making few converts, and now solely I 
upheld by the Turks and some of their Alba- 
nian subjects, yields more and more in political \ 
power, and perhaps in religious fervour. 

But in Arabia, Persia, India, Tartary and ' 
parts of Africa, it is still vigorous compared to 
all other non-Christian systems. In India espe- 
cially the Mohammedans, mostly under Christian 
rule, are cither better educated or more inclined 
to express their opinions than their co-religionists 
in other lands under Mohammedan rule.f This 



■ • "Though Mohammed designed undertaking war against 
Ihe Persians he was not able to do so, but he lefi the resolve as 
a legacy to his followers. In Ihe reign of Omar II. , successor 

flh F ph t th daring enterprise was begun. 
Th q est f Persia by the Arabs was followed by a period 

f p penty th gh the people of the country were compelled 
I 1 pt til 1 gion of their conquerors, those who refused 
be g lain banished, Zoroastcianism was thus practically 

ool d t d I lamism reigned supreme," — Pool's " Studies 
in Mohammedanism." 

t " These two great rival religions have at last found in IndUl 
not only a common mission field, but also a common arena ani^ ' 
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literary Mohammedanism in Indiahas only re- 
cently appeared, and is one of the many novel- 
ties, or rather restorations of this century. 

Under Christian rule, amid Parsee, Buddhist 
and Hindu fellow-subjects, Mohammedans show 
a desire as well as capacity for free religious 
discussion scarcely known before to Europeans. 

In former times they had poets, historians and 
learned men in some departments of science, but 
to calmly discuss religion with Christians was 
either little attempted, or the result of any such 
discussions was not published to the learned 
world.* Like Christianity, however, Mohamme- 
danism had to endure dissensions, though less 
severe and numerous, within its own pale. In 



audience for polemical cooUoversy. The EngliEihman in India, 
is an Arabic Kholai'; the Indian Mohammedan studies English 
works."— Lyall's " Asiatic Studies." 

* " To transkle the Koran into foreign languages is esteemed 
by orthodox Muasulmen to be impious, and when it is trans- 
lated its beauty and interest evaporate." — Stanley's " Easlein 
Church," 

Since the Dean thus wrote, this opinion about translating 
the Koran is at least among some Mohammedans apparently 
changed or much modilied. 
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Persia, which recognises Ali instead of Omar as ' 
Mohammed's successor, a new religious move- 
ment, headed by an enthusiast named the Bab, 
executed about the middle of this century, or a I 
little later, seems by no means extinguished,* 
The Persians, by acknowledging Ali Mohammed's 
son-in-law, in opposition to Omar, have greatly 
alienated the Mohammedan majority,but hitherto 1 
the Koran remains the sole undoubted standard ■ 
of belief for all Mohammedans.t , 



' " If Babism continues lo grnw it its piesent rate of pro- 
gress, a time may come when it will oust Mohammedanism from 
the lieltl in Persia. The pure and suffering life of the Bob, his 
ignominious death, the heroism and martyrdom of his followers, 
wilt appeal to miny who can find no similar phenomenon in 
the contemporaneous records of Islam."-— Cunon's "Persia," 
Vol I., published 1892. 

t " We Mohammedans believe that the present Koran is as 
gyslematicaliy arranged, and is as harmonious as regards the 
sense as any book can possibly be. We Mohammedans do not 
desire to make our Prophet the son of God, not are we anxious 
to give him a place ' on the right hand of God.' We deem it his 
greatest honour that he was a mortal from among ourselves ; one 
of our brethren, and was selected from among us as a Prophet, 
favoured with divine revelation. So blessed be the name of 
Mohammed. Amen."— .Syed Ahmed's " Essays on Moham- 
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According to it Jesus was never crucified, but 
rescued from the Jews and borne to Heaven* 
His name is always respectfully mentioned in the 
Koran, while Christians are always preferred to 
Jews, though Mohammed's tone towards the 
former was either never made known to them 
or much believed in till of late years. The fierce 
rivalry between Christians and Mohammedans, 
when the latter obtained political power, was 
chiefly shown during the Crusades, when both 
parties in word and deed often violated the pre- 
cepts alike of Gospel and Koran. While pro- 
fessing such reverence for Jesus or Mohammed, 
their fanatical followers preached what both 
called a Holy War, alike disregarding the spirit 
of their two prophets in exaggerated, un- 



• "Mohammed rebels at Ihe thought that God can ever 
have allowed such a tragedy to lake place."— Bos worth 
.Smith's " Mohammed and Mohammedanism," 

" They did not kill Him and they did not crucify Him, but a 
similitude was made for them. And verily those who differ 
about Him are in douht concerning Him, and only follow 
opinions. They did not kill Him for sure ! nay, God raised 
Him up unto Himself,'" — Koran, Book iv., " Sacred Books of 
the East " 
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reasoninf^ hatred of each other," The feelings 
which inspired or influenced the Crusades 
often reappeared in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
whenever the rival religions came in con- 
tact. 

Even now fanatical outbreaks against Jews 
and Christians occasionally ari.se among Mo- 
hammedans, and the religious bigotry of the 
Christians under Mohammedan rule often 
opposes the extension of their faith.t During 
this century educated or travelling Europeans 
publish more than ever before their views and 
personal knowledge of different religions, often 
doing so on their return to Europe, their works 
being chiefly addressed to and spread among 
fellow countrymen. 

The sure result is that Christian knowledge 

■ Scott's " Essay on Chivalry." 

+ " In Persia, however, not the least of the obstacles with 
which Christian communities are confronted arise from their own 
sectarian differences, and Mohammedans are perhaps entitled to 
scoff al those who invite them to enter a Hock, the different 
members of which love each other 50 bitterly. 

Finally the hostility of the Jews may as a rule be confidently 
reckoned Hporu" — Cunon's " Persia," \'ol. I, 
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about other religions is far more correct and 
extensive than any knowledge of Chris- 
tianity hitherto acquired by votaries of other 
faiths. 

Yet evidently Mohammedans, chiefly in India, 
are increasing their knowledge of political and 
religious history, while vindicating their faith 
with enthusiastic determination. 

It is however doubted by able Christian writers 
whether these enlightened advocates much re- 
semble the mass of their co-religionists whom 
they wish to represent.* The position assigned 
to women by Mohammedanism seems now, at a 
time of peace between the two religions, one 
great point of difference between them. Learned 
men on both sides contradict each other so much 
on this question that it may perhaps be to some 



" In noticing Syed Ameer Ali's ".Spirit of Islnm," the 
Quarterly Review (April, 1892), while owninehim well entitled 
to be the spokestnan of the lifty million Mohammedans under 
British rule, observes, " The creed \vhichhe advocates would not 
be recognised as Iheir own Iiy many of these fifty millions." Vet 
perhaps much the same may be said of any enlightened man 
inevitably misrepresenting ignorant or bigoted co- religionists, 
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extent a matter of individual opinion." At the | 
present time Mohammedanism seems not con- 1 
templating much territorial conquest or exten-; 
sion. It is on the defensive, if not declining in J 
Europe \ while in Asia and Africa it still displays J 
enthusiasm and sincerity among learned as well I 
as ignorant believers. The former Christian I 
idea that when Mohammedans were free to em- 
brace Christianity they would surely do so is 
not confirmed by the present state of the religious 

• " The inipravement effecied in the position of women by J 
the Prophet of Arabia has been acknowledged by all onprejtl- 
diced writers, though it is still Ibe fashion with bigoted contro- 
versialists to say the Islamic system lowered the status of women. 

No falser calumny has been levelled at the Great Prophet. 

The Teacher who in an age when no country, no system, no 
community gave any right to a woman, maiden or married, 
mother or wife, who in a country where the birth of a daughter 
was considered a calamity, secured to the ffx rights which are 
only unwillingly and under pressure being concedeil to them 1^ 
the civilised nations in the nineteenth century, deserves the 
gratitude of humanity. "^ — " Spirit of Islam." 

" Certain it is that in no Mohammedan coimlry is woman's 
rightlul place assigned to her, and no less certain it is that i. 
social system which refuses to her that place can never advance 
beyond semi-barbarism. 

This is the blot upon Mohammedanism, which no skill of advo- 
cacy can efface. "^ — Quarterlf Kevtew, April, 1892. 
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world. Educated Mohammedans, free in every 
sense of the word, discuss religion with the 
votaries of Christianity without bitterness or 
prejudice, yet without any general desire to 
become Christians. 

Mohammed is now admired as fervently by 
Indian and Mohammedan scholars surrounded 
by Christian fellow-subjects, all obeying Chris- 
tian rule, as when his faith was vindicated in 
wars against Christians by Saladin and Moham- 
med II. 

Yet Christians are scarcely justified in. being 
disappointed at the n on -con vers ion of educated 
Mohammedans, when they must admit the much 
more surprising fact of unconverted Judaism 
existing, if not increasing in most of their chief 
cities and countries. The sentiments of Moham- 
medans about Christianity are those of belief, 
compared to the hereditary and inevitable 
distrust of the Jews about it. But, owing prol>- 
ably to the resemblance between European 
jews to Christians in every respect but religion, 
their social habits and occupations being almost 
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the same, it is natural that Mohammedans 
should seem more different in religion from 
Christians than the Jews are, though, in some 
respects, the reverse is the actual truth. 

It is evident that Mohammedanism as a faith, 
explained and discussed by tolerant, enlightened 
believers, never held so high a place in Christian 
estimation as it does during the close of this 
century.* 



* (( 



Jew Christian and Zoroastrian all looked more or less 
to material rewards and punishments in a future existence. The 
chief and predominating idea in Islam respecting a future life 
is founded upon the belief that in a state of existence hereafter 
every human being will have to render an account of his or her 
actions on earth, and that the happiness or misery of individuals 
will depend upon the manner in which they have performed the 
behests of their Creator. His mercy and grace are never- 
theless unbounded, and will be bestowed alike upon His crea- 
tures. This is the pivot on which the whole doctrine of future 
life in Islam turns, and this is the only doctrinal point one is 
required to accept. A careful study of the Koran makes it 
evident that the mind of Mohammed went through the same 
process of development which marked the religious conscious- 
ness of Jesus. Mohammed and Jesus are the only two historic 
teachers of the world." — ** Spirit of Islam," pp. 394-398. 
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MODERN FREE THOUCIIT. 

tHE religious history of this century possesses 
,^_, many points of peculiar interest. Although 
conversions are in most civilised lands no longer 
accompanied either by rewards or penalties, they 
seem, compared to those of other times, insignifi- 
cant both in number and importance. History 
shows that the votaries of the ancient European 
paganisms, the Arabian idolatry, and other 
heathenisms of Asia and Africa, were little if 
at all acquainted with other religions. 

Their inevitable ignorance or bigotry pre- 
vented much intercourse with other nations 
except when accompanied by warfare. The 
mutua! enmity of many different races in Europo, 
Asia and Africa, was gradually diminished by 
the comprehensive civilising influence of the 
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Romans throughout their vast empire. But j 
these shrewd warriors cared little to proselytise. 
It seems doubtful during their rule over the 
Jews if many of the latter became pagans, ( 
many of the Romans became Hebrews, The ' 
dislike of the Jews to the Romans was against 
political rulers, not against the pagan priesthood, 
who apparently never interfered with them. 

When the paganism of the Romans sunk to | 
rise no more, Judaism and the European hea- J 
thenisms, though both were subject to their rule, J 
yet alike survived their religion. Christianity 1 
among the Romans speedily replacing paganism, 1 
eagerly abolished all traces of former heathenisms. 
St. Paul and subsequent Christian preachers 
assured and finally convinced the pagans that ] 
they announced the same God whom many of I 
them had before ignorantly worshipped as the I 
unknown Deity," These preachers encountered j 
the enmity of pagan emperors and of some I 
philosophers, but apparently little opposition or i 
hostile enthusiasm from pagan priests, 

• Compare Fairai's and Rcnan'i " Lives of Si. I'aul."' 
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During many years after the conversion of the 
Roman empire, no people obeying the political 
rule of Christianity rejected that faith with the 
same determination as the Jews. It was natural 
therefore for Christians during subsequent years 
to expect, as well as hope, that religious progress 
would accompany their political power. But 
not even recent history has fully gratified this 
hope, or fulfilled this expectation. It is sur- 
prising to find that conversions to Christianity 
are now chiefly made among the more ignorant 
unbelievers. Education as a rule does not 
seem to incline Jews, Mohammedans, Parsees, 
Brahmins and Buddhists to change their 
faiths. 

Religious discussions, now free to the votaries 
of all these faiths in the British empire, do not 
in any great degree result in prosclytism, except 
among the more ignorant non-Christians.* 
Most of the Inhabitants of India, might become 
Christian with little risk to their worldly in- 

* r.yalL's "Asiatic Sludies," and Bosworth .Sniilh's ■' Mo- 
hammeU and Mohammedaiusm." 
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terests or safety. Yet they still prefer Moham- 
medanism or Brahminism. 

The Jews in every country might become 
Christian or Mohammedan, and have more in- 
ducements or opportunities to abandon Judaism 
than ever. Yet their synagogues increase rather 4 
than diminish. The present state of the religioua 1 
world is as much divided as ever in doctrinal ' 
belief. Christianity is no longer silenced or \ 
obstructed by ignorant bigotry, but resisted by I 
learned and reasoning opponents. The Jews, 
by observing the Old Testament and rejecting 
both Gospel and Koran, occupy a different 
position from all other unbelievers. Modern 
Christian preachers and missionaries, however, 
can scarcely, like their predecessors, term the \ 
God of non-Christians an unknown Deity. 
The direct instructions of Ormuzd to Zoroaster 
in the Zend-Avesta, and the teaching conveyed 
to Mohammed by an angel sent from God, ] 
enable Parsees and Moslems to maintain their i 
faiths by religious argument instead of by vague J 
theories or political oppression, alike resorted \ 
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to by the ancient pagans when discussing re- 
ligion with Christian preachers. Neither Parsees 
nor Moslems consider their God unknown, and 
in many respects they interpret His commands 
much like those of the Jewish and Christian 
versions. 

The freedom and facility of religious study 
now so prevalent, especially throughout the 
British empire, tend to raise al! faiths in in- 
tellectual competition, but hitherto have not 
caused the absolute extinction of any. The 
study of comparative theology, while vastly 
increasing knowledge, is thought by some to 
produce or diffuse a spirit of scepticism. Yet 
the most atheistic of the present day are de- 
clared by able freethinkers to be chiefly found 
among the thoughtless or frivolous.* 

* " If there is anybody more objeclionable than the orthodox 
Bibliolater it is the heterodox Philistine who can discover in a 
iilerature, whicb in some respects has no superior, nothing 
but a. subject for scoRing and an occasion for the display of 
his conceited ignoratiee of the debt he owes to former genera- 

Twenty-lwo years ago I pleaded for the use of the Bible as 
of popular education. This book has been 
O 2 
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The most learned minds, while far more-^ 
tolerant of all religions than might be justi- 
fied by some zealous theologians, usually evince I 
a firm belief in the existence of a Deity, how- 
ever variously explained by different prophets j 
or teachers. In fact, their feelings resemble- 
those of Lord Bacon, expressed in an 
of comparative national ignorance and bigotry. 
The old philosopher* declares that he would 
rather believe in what he calls " all the fables 
of the Jewish Talmud, or of the Koran, than 1 
that this universal frame was without a mind, 
&c."t 

woven inlo the life of all that is Iksi ami noblest in English J 
history." — Huxley's Prologue to " Essays on conttoverled ques- | 
lions," published iSgz. 

* Essay on " Atheism." 

t "To rfi'j-beiieve is to believe. If one man believes that 
there b a Go<l and another that there is no God, whichever 
holds the less reasonable of these two opinions is chargeable 
with creJulity. The principle that every revelation from 
Heaven necessarily requires, as an indispensable accompBili- 
inent, an infallible interpreter always a.1 hand— this principle 
clings so strongly to the minds of many men, that they are 
found still to maintain it after they have ceased to believe in any 
revelation at all, or even in the existence of nCod." - Whalely'* 
" Annotnlions " to Bacon, Essay xvi. 
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Yet when he wrote neither were much 
studied by Christians, and seldom mentioned 
except with abhorrence or increduHty, At 
present, however, these " fables " are found in 
Christian as well as in Jewish and Moham- 
medan libraries accessible to the free study of 
sceptic and believer. The state of the religious 
world now indicates that ruling Christianity 
instead of checking or suppressing, protects 
and develops other religions without loss to 
itself Unlike former times, when to make 
conversions either by force or persuasion was 
thought a duty of governments as well as of 
ecclesiastics, Christian rule, whether British, 
French, or Russian, acknowledges the religious 
rights and claims the loyalty of almost every 
faith in the world. In religious matters the 
laws of these Christian powers inflict no penalty 
on freedom, either of change or retention ; yet 
the Jews, influential in some Christian lands, 
still incur ill-usage in parts of Russia and Ger- 
many. 

Their oppression seems more caused by 
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social unpopularity or prejudice than by re- 
ligious fanaticism.* The exertions of wealthy 
Jews in other lands to relieve their co-religion- ' 
ists are hitherto only partially successful ; but 
religious feelings are evidently less involved 
in the matter than social dislike or political 
distrust. In the chief Mohammedan countries, 
Turkey and Persia, there seems little for either 
Jews or Christians to complain of, though even 
in them opposing Christians still impede the 
progress of their common faith, while their 
historical foes, the Jews, occasionally indicate 
ancestral enmity.t Enlightened Mohamme- 
dans of the present day, unlike their prede- 
cessors, whose scholastic attainments hardly 
made them tolerant, judging from their con- 
duct to Parsees and heathens, now for the first 
time in history calmly discuss religion with 
Christians. Never was a time when the great 
religious teachers of the world, the Jewish 
prophets, Zoroaster, Buddha, Jesus, and Mo- 

* Dollinger's " Studies in European History." 
+ Cunon's " Persia," Vo!. I. 
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hammed were so freely studied or compared 
by their respective followers as now without 
risk of persecution or social annoyance.* 

These grand beneficent minds occupy the 
thoughts of many learned men without, as for- 
merly, arousing prejudice against any one of 
them from covetous exclusive zeal for the glory 
of the others.! 

This change in the religious ideas of the 
modern world, is shown more than ever in the 
literature of this century. 

Whatever success attends missionaries, owing 
to their earnest zeal among ignorant or grateful 
hearers, it is evident that many educated non- 
Christians, even when enlightened by their 



* "Creeds ihat are no longer in harmony with the general 
spirit of the time may long continue, but a new spirit will be 
breathed into the old forms."— Lecky's "Political value of 
History." 

t " Every great religious movement which comes fairly within 
the historical period from Buddha and Zoroaster down to Mo- 
hammed had some real personality b3 its starting point, about 
whom myths and dogmas accumulated until almost obscuring 
the historical nucleus. So also was doubtless the case with 
Jesus."-LainE's " Problems of the Future," cbap. ix. 
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society, yet steadily preserve their respective 
faiths. Some Christian writers now therefore 
urge co-religionists not to disparage the re- 
ligions of others if they wish to extend their 
own * 

The sentiments of Christian writers in this 
century about the founders of other religions 
differ essentially from those expressed by most, 
if not all. Christians of former times. 

Zoroaster, Buddha, and Mohammed, are now 
admired, and to some extent believed in by 
many of the best-educated Christians of the age. 
This fact in religious history seems unprece- 
dented. The greatest minds in Germany, France 
and England proclaim to a Christian world 
their admiration in a greater or less degree for 
all these teachers. They command a respectful 

* " If Christian missionaries are ever to win Mohammedans 
to Christianity they must alter their tactics. It will not be by 
discrediting the great Arabian Prophet nor by throwing doubts 
upon his mission, but by paying him that homage which is his 
due." — B. Smith's '* Mohammed and Mohammedanism." — See 
also Max Miiller's ** Essays," and Carlyle's " Hero- Worship," 
on the respect due to Zoroaster, Buddha and Mohammed." 
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interest among European Christians, which 
they scarcely possess among the votaries of 
their own different faiths. Yet appreciative, 
tolerant Christians are not diminished by con- 
rsion to any of them. 

Few Christians indeed exchange their religion 
for that of Mohammed, Buddha, or Zoroaster, 
while perceiving and acknowledging the noble 
qualities of these great men.* The present time 
apparently displays a state of religious feeling 
among educated men which was hardly com- 
prehended in past ages. The former idea pre- 

• " Althaugh Christianity has been in the world for well-ni^ 
two thousand years, it has not ns yet in all its various forms 
received the allegiance of a majority of the human race. Still 
none of my readers would probably seriously maintain that any 
other of the world's creeds can really dispute with it the world's 
liilure. Too wild is the imagination to be gravely entertained, 
that the progressive races of mankind and the leaders of the 
rest, should prefer the word of Mohammeff, of Zoroaster, of 
Gautama, to the word of Jesus Christ, should turn away from 
the Bible lo the Qu'ran, the Avesta, or the Pltakas. "—Lilly's 
" Great Enigma,"chap. vii. 

No mention is made in this able work of the rejection of 
Christianity by the modem well-educated Jews. This remark- 
able fact is seldom alluded to in the religious ur sceptical works 
of the present day. 
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valent in most, if not in all, religions, was that 
for men to respect any faith but their own was 
a mental weakness incompatible with sincere 

belief. This opinion, in many persons a real 
conviction, successively inspired not only the 
ancient Jews, but also Christians and Moham- 
medans, judging from their literature, conquests 
and legislation. The spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment, of which the Jews had the sole custody,* 
breathes indiscriminate abhorrence of all reSig- 
ions but that of their own God. The Christians, 
likewise, during centuries of political power, saw 
little in other religions but what was evil, and 
sure to cause the future misery of their votaries.t 
This intolerance became more and more rigid 
and uncharitable, fellow-Christians gradually be- 
lieving that their Creator's wrath would punish 
their comparatively trifling differences as im- 
placably as He punished all non-Christians. The 
Latin Church openly proclaimed the Divine 
condemnation of heretics, while the first Pro- 
testants condemned one of their chief leaders 
* Newman. 

+ Milman's "Latin ChristianUy," Hallam's " Middle Ages," 
ODd Lecky's " RatianaliEin." 
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for believing in the possible salvation of non- 
Christians* The Mohammedans usually ex- 
pressed comparative indulgence to Jews and 
Christians, but their conduct towards the Parsees 
and others gives little reason to think they were 
formerly animated by the tolerance or the justice 
of the present age. Among divided Christians 
the dread of legalising either Roman Catholic 
or Protestant freedom prevailed till recently in 
the most civilised European countries. While 
such feelings prevailed all admiration for either 
men or doctrines thought opposed to religious 
accuracy was hardly possible. Even in the 
divided Latin Church, which may boast of having 
long had within it the most learned and en- 
lightened men, Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike dreaded allowing mere toleration to 
each other. In Britain some of the wisest Pro- 
testants opposed tolerating Catholicism,f and 
later on feared the results of its political emanci- 
pation. In Catholic countries the liberty of any 

• Lord Russell's " Western Chrislianity," and HalUm'a 
"Middle Ages." 

t Locke's " Leiler on Toleration." 
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other Church was thought, at one time, morally 
dangerous. The experience of the present age 
however, evidently justifies the tolerant prin- 
ciple as effectually as its most eager advo- 
cates could either hope or expect. When Chris- 
tians praise and introduce by translation the 
non-Christian faiths of Buddhism and Parsee- 
ism, when they also allow political influence as 
well as freedom to anti-Christian Jews and non- 
Christian Mohammedans, without themselves 
wishing to abandon Christianity, or advising 
others to do so, the moral triumph of toleration 
seems as complete as human nature can accom- 
plish.* Its advantages are evident in sentiments 

* "That spirit of toleration which is so marked a character- 
istic of modern times, and is daily growing more conspicuous, 
has a far deeper meaning than is supposed. 

What we commonly regard simply as a due respect for private 
judgment is really a necessary condition to the balancing of the 
progressive and conservative tendencies — is a means of maintain- 
ing the adaptation between men's belief and their natures. In 
dealing with alien beliefs our endeavour must be, not simply to 
refrain from injustice of word or deed ; but also to do justice by 
an open recognition of positive worth. We must qualify our 
disagreement with as much as may be of sympathy." — Herbert 
Spencer's " First Principles," Vol. I., chap, v., pp. 120-22. Fifth 
edition, published 1890. 
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and in legislation of justice and charity. Its 
apprehended dangers do not appear. Yet in 
justice to many excellent men of former times 
who opposed not only the toleration, but even 
the knowledge of all religions but their own, it 
may be said that they never thought that the 
lessons of this century would ever be taught to 
mankind, That men should not only know, but 
admire and reverence other faiths without believ- 
ing in them, has proved a strength of mind, 
apparently not thought possible, during ancient 
and mediaeval history.* The evidence of political 
legislation, as well as of transmitted religious 
rules and opinions, prove that public feeling even 
in Christian lands conscientiously and vigorously 
opposed both knowledge or toleration of any 
Faith, save the only one supposed to be true. 
The moral fact of men knowing and praising 
religions without joining them, or abandoning 
their own, is a complete change in religious 

* " Uniforroity of belief, that is fanalici 
bacit in this world of ours in company with 
credulity of byegone 
Future of Science." 
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history. This intellectual victory is therefore 
one of the most remarkable novelties of the 
present age, or at least was never so fully dis- 
played as during the last fifty years. Throughout 
centuries of theological history, some of the best 
and wisest men have enforced or justified i 
persecution for the sake of preserving the one » 
true belief, from what they thought the fatal 
infection of doctrinal error. For this object 
humanity was violated, knowledge of other faiths 
strictly forbidden, even religious discussion con- j 
demned from the sincere dread of pernicious I 
contact with false doctrine. No religion was | 
apparently thought safe from contagion unless its ' 
votaries were rigidly prevented from examining 
others. Even divided Christians, diifering in a few 
points of the same doc trine, really dreaded the full 
knowledge or careful consideration of each other's j 
opinions. Christianity at first thought endangered h 
by contact with Paganism, Judaism, or Moham- 
medanism, became equally distrustful of its ownfl 
divisions. Upon the subject of religious conver- 
sion, the present time seems to both gratify and j 
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disappoint the hopes alike of the devout and the 
sceptical. Nations professing different faiths are 
now intimately acquainted, neither persecuting 
nor condemning each other's religions, while dis- 
cussing or arming about their differences with- 
out fear of legal or social consequences. Yet this 
fact certainly proves the great and apparently 
endless differences of opinion among highly- 
educated men on the grand subject of religious 
belief* The best informed among them seem 
generally more anxious to calmly vindicate 
their respective faiths, than to either convert or 
be converted.t The decline of proselytising 
enthusiasm during a century whose historical 
and geographical enlightenment is so increasing, 
appears the more remarkable. Even some 
Christian divines do not seem to regret it.J Yet, 
despite the freedom with which all religious 

• Max Milller's" India: What can it leach us?" 
+ See Syed Ameer All's " Spirit of Islam," and Syed 
Ahined Khan's " Essays on Mohammed." Also Friedlander's 
"Jewish Religion," and Stanley's " Eastern Church." 

t See Stanley's "Eastern Church,'" which he terras " free from 
the curse of proselytism." 
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systems are now discussud, there does not si 
one in immediate danger of extinction. Among 
existing faiths, Brahminism, less interesting to 
Christians than Buddhism, and peacefully exam- ' 
ined by Christians and Mohammedans, is appar- I 
cntly on the decline, though many millions adhere 
to it." The Parsees, now chiefly in India, present 
a remarkable instance of a most ancient faith 
" darkly comprehended "f for many centuries by 
other religions doubtless scorned by Judaism, al- 
most eradicated by Mohammedanism, and finally 
ruled by Christianity, yet which now possesses 
civilised enlightened believers who, amid Jewish, 
Christian, MohammedEm, and Brahminist fel- 
low subjects, steadily preserve their religion, 
When such important differences exi.st among 
well-educated men, acquainted and friendly with 
each other, it is not surprising that within the 
limits of Christianity its divisions once mutually 
prejudiced against what they severally called 
" Popery " or " Heresy," should now contain 

' See LyuU s " Asiatic Studies," who thinlts lirahiuinisni is 
yielding ta MohammHlanisin. 

t Gibbon, 
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highly-educated believers, differing conscien- 
tiously from each other, yet living together in 
friendly peace. The survival of so many religious 
systems, despite the intolerance shown to most if 
not all of them by one another in different coun- 
tries, or at different periods, proves the historical 
failure of theological bigotry. Thus the Papacy, 
enduring many vehement attacks from earnest 
Christians as well as from infidels, remains spirit- 
ually established in its old scat of authority. 
Though exposed to all those perils which some of 
its friends and foes thought would be fatal, it seems 
undaunted and unchangeable as ever.* Even in 
England, oneof the chief homesof Protestantism, 
thcRoman Catholic faith occasionally finds cham- 
pions of the highest education, thoroughly aware 
of all arguments against it, yet devoutly prcfer- 
ing it to every other system. The Protestant di- 
visions denounced by it with indiscriminate con- 
demnation, yet preserve their various points of 
difference from it, as well as from each other, with 
more careful and, by l^al enactments, evidently 
■ Macaiilny's " Easay on Ranke's History.'' 
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more charitable exactness than ever. In fact all 
changes in religious thought are now free from 
penalty in most civilised lands, a convert being 
exposed to no danger, or even annoyance, ex- 
cept what must, perhaps, be always caused by 
the regret of former co-religionists. Even the 
style and spirit of able, sceptical writers on 
religious dogmatism are marked contrasts to 
those of former times. Thecovert or " solemn " 
sneers at religion which during the last century 
attracted some minds, but generally aroused 
disgust or irritation, are seldom resorted to by 
the sceptics of the present day.* No longer 
exposed like their predecessors to the same 
ignorant, or unreasoning prejudices, the " honest 



* (( 



That Jesus possessed in a rare degree the gift of attaching 
men to His fortunes, that He was the author of many striking 
sayings, and the advocate of equity, love, and of humanity, that 
He may have disregarded the subtleties of the bigots for legal 
observance, and appealed rather to those noble conceptions of 
religion which constituted the pith and kernel of the teaching 
of the great prophets of His nation seven hundred years earlier, 
and that in the last scenes of His career He may have embodied 
the ideal sufferer of Isaiah may be, as I think it is, extremely 
probable." — Huxley's "Essays on controverted questions," p. 
442, chap. ii. 
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doubters"" of the present time lay their grand 
thoughts and lofty conceptions freely before an 
inquiring, and most critical world of enlightened 
readers.! Yet religious belief as a principle 
and standard of conduct remains, judging from 
moral results, more firmly implanted in human 
nature than ever,{ No nation repudiates nor 
wishes to discourage it, but the reverse. In 
different, and sometimes in the same countries, 
Brahmins, Buddhists, Parsees, Jews, and Moham- 
medans are now mostly under either Christian 
rule or indirect influence. Yet civilised Judaism 
remains prosperous and incredulous as ever in 
the midst of Christian predominance. In its 

* Furiiir'a preface la " Life of CKrisl." 

+ "The times display an increasing calholicily of feeling 
which we shall do well in carrying as far us our nalures permit. 
In ptoportiun as we love truth more and victoiy less, we shall 
become anxious to know what it is which leads our opponents 
to think as they do. And we shall aim to supplement the 
portion of truth we have found with the portion found Ly them," 
— Herbert Spencer's " First Principles," Vol. I. 

% " The truly religious element of Religion has always been 
good ; that which has proved untenable in doctrine and vicious 
in practice, has been its irreligious element, and from this it 
has ever been undergoing purification."— Herbert Sp»ncer's 
" First Principles," Vol. I, 

P Z 
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religious philosophy, Zoroaster and Buddha 
knew nothing of the Creator whatever, while 
neither Jesus nor Mohammed were His prophets 
nor entitled to preach in His name. All four 
are placed by the Jews in much the same cate- 
gory, the more enlightened or charitable, doubt- 
less, admitting that they were well-meaning, but 
alike fanciful and erroneous, misled and mis- 
leading. It has been said by an able writer* that 
the subjected Jews can, without making converts, 
yet do much to shake the faith of those among 
whom they dwell. This assertion is serious and 
specially important at the present time. In .the 
most civilised Christian cities almost in propor-r 
tion to their being so, the Jews are numerous, 
rich, and influential. Throughout Europe they 
are obedient, yet sometimes unpopular, subjects 
of all the Christian Powers, Their views on 
history, politics, and religion were formerly 
seldom, if ever, expressed outside their own 
denomination. In most Christian and Moham- 
medan countries their avowed opinions would 

■ Professdt Mati rice's " Religions of the World." 
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have probably incurred the suspicious, perhaps 
destructive, wrath of many among their fellow- 
subjects. This peaceful, yet determined, un- 
changeable people remained therefore from 
generation to generation silent ■ on religious 
questions, while evidently transmitting their 
own peculiar ideas upon them to a believing, 
trustful posterity. Thus, amid the changes in 
Christian and Mohammedan governments, their 
Jewish subjects have hitherto remained as un- 
affected by them as if they belonged to another 
world. At length, towards the end of this 
century, their silence is abandoned, and through 
the medium of literature, chiefly in BritaiUj 
France, and Germany, their views on all sub- 
jects,including the religions of their rulers, are 
freely expressed to an educated, tolerant public, 
Again, though now In modern languages, their 
ancestral ideas are proclaimed after the enforced 
silence of many centuries. The Jewish priests of 
history are represented as patient, tolerant men, 
and Jesus a well-meaning, mistaken enthusiast." 
• Friedlinder'a "Jewisli Keligion," and Vickers's "Real 
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His comparisons of a charitable Samaritan with 
a heartless Jewish priest and Levite are called 
unjust, His expelling the money-changers from 
the Temple a lawless, unjustifiable act, and 
His reproaching the Pharisees quite undeserved. 
Yet in the Koran.now translated and freely acces- 
sible to all Christian readers, the whole conduct 
of Jesus towards the Jews is highly praised, while 
their treatment of Him is utterly condemned 
throughout. Educated Christians, therefore, now 
find their Prophet respected, and to a great ex- 
tent believed in by politically independent na- 
tions whose occasional enmity is still rather for- 
midable, while He is repudiated by civilised, 
loyal fellow-subjects, claiming descent from 
the ancient foes of Christianity. But in no 
country have their peculiar views replaced that 
faith. A Jewish independent kingdom, though 
no longer a political impossibility, seems as remote 
or unlikely as ever. Even the an ti -Christian 
views, now freely expressed by Jewish writers, 
do not increase their synagogues byconversions 
from Christian or Mohammedan churches. 
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Few, if any, free-thinking or sceptical philo- 
sophers, who may partly adopt Jewish ideas 
about Christianity, seem inclined to exchange 
the latter for Judaism. While usually rejecting 
Christ's divinity, the spirit of their denial is 
totally different from the contemptuous, perhaps 
inevitable dislike of the Jews to Him." Many 
free-thinkers consider themselves Christians 
while their tolerant views on matters of opinion 
must always be different from the religious ex- 
clusiveness of the Jews. They may criticise or 
condemn the conduct and ideas of some Chris- 
tians, but their mental freedom in doing so 



' "When we add that to the conception of Ihc rational 
sceptic il lemains a possibility (hat Christ octiiallv was what 
He supposed Himself to be — not God, for He never made the 
smallest pretension to that character— but a man charged with a 
special, express, and unique commission from God to lead 
mankind lo truth and virtue, we may well conclude that the 
influences of religion on the character which will remain after 
rational criticism has done its utmost against the evidences of 
religion, are well worth preserving, and that what they lack in 
direct strength as compared with those of a Urmer belief is 
more than compensated by the greater truth and rectitude of the 
morality they sanction."— f. S. Mill, "Essays on Religion," 
p. 299. 
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arises from the political history and position of 
Christianity itself.* It seems really the politi- 
cal destiny of that Faith, after all the trials, sins 
and sufferings of its early existence to control 
or politically influence every other religion in 
the world. Had this vast predominance been 
entrusted to Christians of former times, they 
would, indeed, judging from history, have been 
totally unfit for such a responsibility. It may 
be doubtful even now if many non-Christian 
rulers, possessing the same power, would permit, 
or legally sanction, the religious freedom of 
thought and expression at present allowed by 
most Christian nations to the votaries of every 

•"It is Christ rather than Gdd whom Christianity has held 
up lo believers as the palletn of her picture of huminity. It is 
the God incarnale more than the God of the Jews or of Nature 
who, being idealiseil, has taken so ereai and salutary a hold on 
the modern mind. Keligion cannot be said to have made a bad 
choice in pitching upon this man as the ideal representative and 
guide of humanity i nor even now would it be easy even for an 
unbeliever to tind a better translation of the rule of virtue from 
the abstract into the concrete than to endeavour so lo live that 
Christ would approve our life."— J. H. Mill, "Essays on 
Ueligion," pp. 253-55. 
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other faith.* Political Christianity is now, as it 
were, educated by long, arduous conflict, con- 
tact, and competition with other religions. The 
results of history have gradually entrusted it 
with control either absolute, or indirect, over 
every other religion in the world, it did not 
attain to this supremacy, however, till after ex- 
periencing merciless persecution, among its own 
divisions as well as from doctrinal opponents. 
It had to vanquish the hostility of the ancient 
Roman paganism, to withstand the ceaseless, dis- 
trustful enmity of the Jews and the subsequent 
attacks of warlike Mohammedans. Even these 
trials were apparently not enough for its com- 
nlpfo training in the duties of political govern- 
is at presenl the greatest OrieataJ empire which 
;ver koown ; England has proved not only thai 
w to conquer, but how to rule. It is simply 
ink of the few thousand!; of Englishmen ruling 
f human beings in India, in Africa, in America, 
ilasia. England has realised, aJid more than 
[earn of Alexander, the marriage of the East and 
.1 has drawn the principal nations of the world 
closely than they have ever been before." — Max 
MUller's speech at the Oriental Congress, Londun, Sept. 5th, 
189H-— Frotn The TicMi of Sept. 6th. 
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ment. Christianity once triumphant and ruling 
comparatively few non-Christians gradually ex- 
perienced doctrinal civil war, within its own 
undisputed dominion. The separation of the 
Greek and Latin churches, after the Arian con- 
troversy, though accompanied with stern, mutual 
denunciations was yet accomplished without 
much legalised persecution.* But the subse- 
quent Protestant reformation arising in the 
most civilised Christian lands, embittering and 
alienating the most devout religious minds 
against each other, was, morally speaking, per- 
haps the most severe trial to which Christianity 
was ever exposed. After passing this long his- 
torical ordeal, comprising in a moral sense both 
foreign conquest and civil war, it has finally 
become the practical judge, arbiter and ruler 
in most moral and political questions through- 
out the world. Yet this supremacy was evi- 
dently withheld till after the lessons derived 
from both triumph and suffering had taught 
it practical wisdom by enjoining principles of 

* Stanley's " Eastern Church." 
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mercy, justice, and toleration, in dealing with 
other religions. Accordingly it no longer views 
nor treats them as in former times, when to op- 
pose or differ from Christianity was thought 
justly punishable by true believers. Political 
Christianity is now practically inspired with very 
different ideas of duty in this respect towards God 
and man* Instead of considering religious op- 
ponents as either abandoned or condemned by 
the common Creator, it recognises among them 
some wise and good men, who sincerely and with 
every moral right take different and sometimes 
opposite views on the mysterious subject of reli- 
gious belief. It is at length well-fitted by the 
triumph of its political history to set a right 
example to every other faith in the world. Thus 
historical experiences derived from internal dis- 



' "The men of each age must be judged Ly the idual uf Iheir 
own age and country, and not by ihe ideal of ours. Hisloiy is 
never more viduable than when it enables us, standing as cm a 
height, lo detect in the slow de^'elopmenls of the past the 
great permanent foices Ihal are steadily bearing nations on- 
wards lo improvement or decay,"— Leeky's " Poliiical value of 
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sensions as well as from contests with other 
faiths evidently enable it to rule over all the 
religions of mankind, and to prove by wisdom, 
justice and mercy the special value of its mission 
upon earth. 



THE END. 
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